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Preface 


Almost thirty years ago I had to change trains in Copenhagen on my way to Oslo where I was going to 
consult Professor Sten Konow about some epigraphical matters on which I was working in connection 
with my thesis. The war had just ended and the German railways were not yet running to schedule. 
This, as well as an excessively heavy snow-storm resulted in a delay of more than ten hours. When the 
train finally reached Copenhagen early in the morning the connection for Oslo had already left the 
previous evening and I had to wait twenty-four hours for the next train. 

I decided to make the best of it and went to the National Museum where I spent a wonderful day 
studying the material from India and Indonesia as well as the world-famous collections from Mongolia. 
Imagine my surprise when I discovered that, in addition to everything else, the Museum also possessed a 
large number of Hoysala sculptures which undoubtedly is the largest collection of its kind anywhere 
in the world, including India. It was published during the war by Thomas Thomsen in a long article 
entitled ““Brahmanistic Temple Sculpture from India in the National Museum”, which appeared in 
Ethnographical Studies published on the occasion of the Centenary of the Ethnographical Department, 
National Museum, Copenhagen, 1941. The Museum authorities kindly presented me with an offprint 
of this article which until then had been unknown to me owing to the war, and the rest of the journey 
to Oslo was spent profitably in studying this publication. 

Many years later the University of Cambridge requested me to act as external examiner for a thesis 
on the Hoysala school of art submitted by Dr Settar. On meeting him personally in Cambridge 
our discussions inevitably also included the Hoysala material in Copenhagen. The National Museum 
had previously asked Dr Settar to write a book about these sculptures as it rightly considered that they 
deserved more attention. Not only is this collection in itself quite unique, but our knowledge about the 
Hoysala school of art has of late increased considerably as a result of Dr Settar’s research. 

Unfortunately the exact provenance of countless Indian sculptures all over the world is unknown, 
but the Hoysala material in Copenhagen is, on the whole, well documented, thanks to that exceptional 
person Edward Leventhal (1841-1917), who took a great deal of trouble in collecting these pieces 
during his stay as Danish missionary at Vellore from 1872-1914. Dr Settar carefully went over Leven- 
thal’s letters to the Museum and has given usa fascinating account of Leventhal’s travels and his per- 
severance in acquiring these sculptures for the Museum. : 

The author places the discussion of the whole collection against the background of the political and 
cultural history of the Hoysala dynasty. In addition to this, the various sites and temples from which 
Leventhal brought back the material, are illustrated and described, and important historical informa- 
tion is often added. Finally, the sculptures are treated one by one with regard to their iconography, art- 
historical position and artistic value. In short, this delightful book contains a great deal of interesting 
material which will be useful to outsiders as well as those specialized in Indian art. Professor Settar 
should be congratulated on this brilliant achievement and the National Museum ought to consider 
itself extremely lucky to have found this competent scholar, who is the greatest authority on Hoysala 
art, willing to undertake the writing of this book which undoubtedly constitutes an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Hoysala school of sculpture. : 


Institute of South Asian Archaeology J. E. van Lohuizen — de Leeuw 
University of Amsterdam Professor of South and South-East Asian 
Amsterdam, August 1975 Art and Archaeology 
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Introduction 


I first came to know of the collection in the summer of 1968, when a generous travel grant by my 
college in Cambridge and the British Council enabled me to visit the Museums of Europe. Being then 
engaged in my thesis on the Hoysala temples, I hardly need to mention my interest in these sculptures, 
and my curiosity to know more about their history, provenance, and their migration to the Museum. 
Mr Helge Larsen, then head of the Ethnographical Section of the National Museum, persuaded me to 
study them. Miss Esther Dam and her colleagues helped me go through the correspondence between 
E. Leventhal and the Museum and supplied excellent and detailed photographs of all sculptures, 
besides checking the sculptures with the Museum Catalogue and their measurements, and clarifying 
several of my doubts in the course of my study. An invitation by the Museum in the summer of 1969 
enabled me to submit the manuscript by Christmas 1969. Though the publication has been delayed 
beyond a reasonable period, I am pleased to see the work in print now. 

As this monograph was completed at least a year before I started writing my thesis on the Hoysala 
Style of Temple Architecture and Sculpture (1970), no doubt the opportunity helped me formulate 
several of my ideas on the style, which ultimately crystallized in my thesis. It is gratifying to note that 
the Hoysala Style will soon be following this work in print. 

I am obliged to the authorities of Churchill College, Cambridge, the British Council and Karnatak 
University for the opportunity and help provided by them in more than one way; to the Museum 
staff in general and to Mr H. Larsen, Miss E. Dam, Mr H. Nielsen, and Mrs K. V. Saggau in particular 
for bearing with me and for their unstinted help; to several of my colleagues in the Department, and to 
Mr S. Rajasekhara in particular, who not only accompanied me in my field-work on several occasions 
in the early sixties, but also helped me check references and photographs in the process of writing and 
printing this work. Miss Farida Ganihar and Mr G. K. Vettickal, my research students, attended to the 
proofs and, with the assistance of Miss Khurshid Ganihar, prepared the Index. I am glad to acknowledge 
their generous help. 

I owe several of my ideas on Hoysala art to Dr F. R. Allchin and Professor (Mrs) van Lohuizen, with 
whom I had endless discussions during my stay (1967-70) in Cambridge. Dr Allchin encouraged me to 
study this collection, readily offered his comments on my work, and helped me arrive at several of the 
conclusions. Professor van Lohuizen, who has always been kind to me without being uncritical, has 
enhanced the value of this work by first offering her comments, and then by gracing it with a Preface. 
The inspiration and encouragement I have received from her cannot be adequately expressed in words. 
Dr B. D. Chattopadhyaya, now in the Centre for Historical Studies in Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
but at the time my colleague in Cambridge, kindly undertook to read the manuscript even while it was 
taking its final shape and offered useful suggestions. I am obliged to all of them. 

My wife, Premalatha, patiently typed copies of the manuscript, helped me plan the lay-out, and 
check the plates, maps, index as well as the proofs. Indeed her share of work runs through the entire 
book. Any public thanks would only embarrass her. 


Karnatak University S. Settar 
Dharwar-3 (India) Professor and Head, Dept. of History 
15th August, 1975 and Archaeology 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction to the 
History and Art of the Hoysalas 


The beginning and the end of the political history of the Hoysalas are based upon two myths, one 
more credible than the other, and their activities extend in time from the later half of the 10th century, 
when an obscure malepa slew a wild tiger in the dark thickets of Soseyiir forest, to the middle of the 
14th century when Vira Ballala III, the greatest of the living monarchs of South India, was treacherously 
slain by Ghiydsud-din after the battle of Kabbam, and his skin, stuffed with straw, was hung from 
the walls of Madura fortress.! The end was as dramatic as the beginning. The first incident marked 
the beginning of the rise of a new dynasty; the second, its dissolution. In space, the Hoysala kingdom, 
at its glory, extended across the farthest tracts of the Kavéri, if not of the Krsna, while its armies 
marched from Kanchi to Kenara, from the Krsna to Cape Comorin at one time or another. Though 
modest in size, the territory over which they ruled became conspicuous by its peculiar geographical 
location. The Hoysalas emerged from a semi-forest area, and gradually expanded over the whole 
peninsula.? Originally their homeland formed part of Gangavadi and was ruled by the Gangas and 
subjugated by the Rastrakitas, Kadarnbas, Chalukyas at one time or another. But as it was sparsely 
populated and scarcely cultivated, and as it formed the westernmost periphery of the plains, it was hardly 
penetrated by any major dynasties of South India. 

During the 10th century, the Rastrakiitas were mostly confined to the region north of the Tungab- 
hadra, though they came to the south either to fight against the Chilas or to impose their suzerainty 
over the Gangas. The Chalukyas of Kalyani, far north and beyond the Krsna, were more active north 
of the Tuagabhadra than south of it. But the imperial hold of this dynasty extended as far as 
the Kavéri and the chieftains that ruled over the area south of the Tuigabhadra acknowledged their 
overlordship. The Pandyas of Ucchangi (in South-West of the Bellary Dt.,), the Cholas of Hefijéru 
(neighbours of the Pandyas to the South and South-East of the Védavati river), the Kadarhbas of 
Hangal (West of the Varada in the Dharwar Dt.,) and their various branches around the Varada, 
Kabbani, Hagari etc., the Sindas and the Rattas, were some among them. All these powers were con- 
centrated in the area north of the Hoysalanad, mostly in the present Shimoga, Chitradurga, Bellary, 
Dharwar and Karwar Dts., the area watered by the Tufgabhadra, Varada and Védavati rivers. 
The area north of Gangavadi-96000 was distributed into many major and minor geographical 
units. In the extreme west of the peninsula were the Silaharas of North Konkana and the Alupas 
of Alvakhéda or South Konkana. To the south and east of the Hoysala homeland were the 
Chilas, who after fighting against the Rastrakitas and Chalukyas had wrested a major portion of 
the Ganga kingdom including their capital, Talakad. This newly acquired area of the Cholas was, how- 
ever, shared with their own feudatories. The Chdlas effectively exercised their sovereignty in the modern 
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Kolar and parts of Bangalore, Mandya and Mysore Dts. The residual portion of the peninsula — the 
modern Hassan, Chikmagalur, parts of the Shimoga, Tumkur, Mysore and Mandya Dts., watered by 
the Tunga, Bhadra, Védavati, Yagachi, Hémavati and Simsa rivers, escaped the effective control of any 
of the long standing houses, either imperial or subordinate, save that of the Gangas. The Gangas also 
left a major part of this area unexplored, for as they were caught between the Rastrakita—Chalukya— 
Chéla wars and ultimately succumbed to the Ch6las, their impact on this corner was but limited. 
Nevertheless, their disappearance created a political vacuum and left only some minor aspirants to 
contend with. The fall of the Gangas synchronised with the rise of the Hoysalas; the vacuum created 
by the disappearance of the former was filled in by the appearance of the latter. 

The political environment of the area over which the Hoysalas were to become masters in about 
the 11th century was as follows: the Hoysalas were entrenched in the Soseyir area in Mudgere Taluk 
of the Chikmagalur Dt., not far off from the source of the Védavati, and were slowly moving towards 
Belur, on the banks of the river Yagachi. In the Manjrabad area, there was a branch of the Kadarhbas 
who, in common with the Hoysalas and Chalukyas, assumed titles like tribhuvanamalla,3 but had no 
connection whatsoever with the Kadarhbas of Bayal-nad. The Kongalvas were concentrated in Ara- 
kalgud Taluk and were confined to the area between the Hémavati and Coorg region.4 Their neigh- 
bours, the Changalvas,5 ruled the region between the Hémavati and Kavéri. These chieftains were 
more or less in the same geographical and political position as were the Hoysalas in the 11th 
century, and formed their neighbours as well as their adversaries. But these dynasties differed from the 
Hoysalas in one important respect: they had accepted the Ch6la overlordship, whereas the Hoysalas 
had accepted that of the Chalukyas. This apparently ardent loyalty or shrewd diplomacy of the Hoysa- 
las, in standing by the side of the native imperial family, paid them great dividends, as contrasted with 
the Changalvas and Kongalvas whose loyalties wavered according to need and fluctuated be- 
tween the native rulers and alien conquerors. By joining the Chalukyan army in their march against 
the Chéla feudatories during the last part of the 11th century, the Hoysalas not only won the favour 
of the imperial family but effectively destroyed the strength of their neighbours on the hills.6 The Hoy- 
salas, from the very beginning showed symptoms of becoming the heirs of the Gangas and one of the 
successors to the Chalukyan kingdom. Between Nolambavadi and Gangavadi lay some territory under 
fixed control of no major power and with abundant possibilities for expansion. The Hoysalas did not 
miss this opportunity. They found dependable allies in the chieftains of Asandi-nad (North-East of the 
Chikmagalur Dt., or North of Kadur Taluk) and the Santaras of Porhbuccha (Humcha in the 
Shimoga Dt.). When they made a bid for power in the early part of the 12th century, they had 
in fact become heirs to the Ganga region, found themselves located in a geographically advan- 
tageous position and had felt that they were stronger than any other power between the Tuigabhadra 
and the Kavéri although they had tested their strength in a very limited area. As the heirs of the Gan- 
gas and as dependable allies of the Chalukyas, they naturally took up the task of driving out the Chélas 
from their newly occupied area and ultimately achieved what the Rastrakitas, Gangas, Kadarnbas and 
even the Chalukyas had vainly attempted to do. The success which they attained in this attempt boosted 
their prestige although not without evoking the envy of the native powers. The Hoysalas inevitably ca 
into contact and conflict with the Chdlas in the south and east and with the Chalukyas in the ng ah 
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Out of these military conflicts rose a great cultural current that moulded the character of the hill- 
chiefs and distinguished the area over which they exercised their effective overlordship. 


et 


The political and cultural history of the Hoysalas falls into three phases: (1) from the earliest time to 
the end of Narasimha I: (2) the reign of Vira Ballala II, and (3) from the end of Vira Ballala II to 
the end of Vira Ballala III. The first period marks the beginning of a new political and cultural order; 
the second witnesses its zenith; the third continues it with increasing strain and diminishing energy 
until it reaches a stage of stagnation and break-down. In one way, we witness a steady military glory 
and territorial expansion from the time of the accession of Visnuvardhana to the fall of Vira Ballala 
III, despite the feeble rule of Narasithha I and the division of the kingdom under Ramanatha and 
Narasirhha III. But actually, the creative cultural energy and enthusiasm of the Hoysalas flag after the 
rule of Vira Ballala II, or, possibly after that of his son Narasimha II, and what follows later is a me- 
chanical continuation of a traditional process. In the time scale, the creative phase in the cultural history 
of the Hoysalas begins about a century later and ends about three-quarter of a century earlier than 
the political history of this period.7 
FIRST PHASE: THE BEGINNING (?-1173): Although the Hoysalas had become a considerably 
important power in the Soseyiir area in the beginning of the 11th century, we rarely come across their 
inscriptions until the later half of this century. Kama-Hoysala (c. 1006-47), Vinayaditya (1047-98), Erey- 
anga (1098-1102), Ballala I (1102-8) ruled in this area between c. 1000 and 1108 A.D. The greatest of the 
early rulers of this dynasty was Visnuvardhana who appears in the political arena in the last decade 
of the 11th century and continues to rule until about 1143. Compared with the daring beginning of Vis- 
nuvardhana and the dazzling career of his grandson Vira-Ballala, Narasirhha’s rule appears unevent- 
ful. He led an army into the north and south-east, but achieved very little success. He did not take 
advantage of the opportunities provided by the uprising at Kalyani, but he did not lose any territory 
bequeathed to him either. If we are allowed to imagine the dreams of the early rulers of this dynasty, 
three points appear to be obvious to us: (1) their anxiety to succeed to the Ganga territory; (2) their 
eagerness to obtain independence; and (3) their ambition to attain the imperial status like that of the 
Chalukyas. Of these three, the Hoysala chieftains of the 11th century were able to realise the first, while 
the other two were left to be achieved by Visnuvardhana and his grandson Vira-Ballala II. 
Visnuvardhana’s political career outlasted the reigns of three Chalukyan emperors — Sdméévara III, 
Jagadékamalla II and Taila II, and more or less covered the early half of the 12th century.’ It is during 
this period that the Hoysalas clearly perceived their political, military and cultural objectives and goals. 
The predecessors of Visnu had fought wars and built temples, but they lacked his magnitude and 
independent character. The real foundations of the kingdom, both political and cultural, were laid by 
him. But at the same time, it is to be remembered, that this new kingdom was established on the 
ground cleared and levelled by the early chieftains and on the soil which was at various times ruled 
by the Rastrakitas, Gangas, Chélas, and, more than all, the Chalukyas. Hence, it is not surprising 
to find the cultural and political vestiges and legacies of these dynasties integrated in the new order. Lr 
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During the long rule of Visnuvardhana, he extricated his dynasty from the suzerainty of the Chalu- 
kyas, led his army across the Tufgabhadra, wrested the former Ganga territory including Talakad 
from the Chélas and sent his army as far as Ramesvaram. His daring exploits put the achievements 
of his predecessors, who had ruled over a century, into the shade. The initiative and independence 
which we find in his political career are also found in the cultural atmosphere he created. In the course of 
his conflicts with the Chalukyas and Chdlas, he and his subjects inevitably came into contact with their 
achievements.9 The general excitement which followed successes on the battlefield invariably found 
its expression in exuberant spiritual and cultural outbursts. Success in war brought wealth, territory 
and a general increase in population; naturally fresh outlets were sought to expend wealth and exhibit 
glory. The Hoysala home-land was suddenly and almost silently transformed into a centre of 
buzzing activity.10 Besides wealth and wars, envy also contributed its share. The sparsely populated 
semi-forest area in which Visnu’s ancestors had taken so much pride and which he himself had 
inherited, was in complete contrast with the affluent and culturally advanced kingdoms of the 
Chalukyas and of the Cholas. When his generals captured Talakad and marched into deep south, 
overran Kanchi, Madura and even Ramesvaram, and when he and his soldiers stood in an hour of 
military triumph in such places as Balligamve, Lakkundi, Gadag, Bankapur, Banavase etc., Visnu and 
his men could not but have compared their own cultural level with that of the area over which they had 
ambition to rule. Visnu envied not only the political status of these imperial families but also their 
cultural standards. He wanted to be the lord of a vast empire like that of the Chalukyas and Chdlas, 
but, at the same time, he wished to build his empire as independently and admirably as each one of 
these houses had built its own. This ambition mixed with envy and admiration shaped his attitude 
towards the ChGlas and Chalukyas. 

The foundation of a new cultural order, like that of a new political system, depends upon certain 
individuals, factors and the presence or absence of certain environmental conditions. The emergence 
and expansion of the Hoysala power under Visnuvardhana, the increase in wealth and population 
could or could not have led to a renaissance in Karnataka without certain upheavals in other parts. 
Visnuvardhana lived in a great age and made it greater by his personal contributions. It was at this time 
that the great reformer Ramanujacharya led a movement of reformation in South India and propagated 
Sri-Vaisnavism; a couple of years later, when Narasirhha came to power, another important movement 
was inaugurated by BasavéSvara in North Karnataka. The need for reformation within the Vaisnava 
and Saiva orders was felt in the 12th century, for by then the superficial ceremonies connected with 
these orders had overwhelmed the true spirit of the Hindu religion. When Ramanuja was perse- 
cuted and forced to flee from Tamil-nad,!! Visnuvardhana gave him asylum and encouraged his move- 
ment. By inviting, protecting and patronising Ramanuja and his followers, Visnuvardhana served po- 
litical as well as religious purposes that considerably boosted his prestige both at home and outside. 
The rise of a new political order synchronised with the rise of a reforming movement and although 
the extent of the impact of the one on the other is apparently inexplicable, it is difficult to imagine 
the independent development of the two. It appears now that the Sri-Vaisnava movement would have 
been crippled or even stifled in its cradle without the wholehearted support of Visnuvardhana; and 
without the enthusiasm caused by this reforming movement, the renaissance in art and the consequént., 
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emergence of a style would have either taken a different form or would have been indefinitely 
postponed. The rise of a dynasty, the spread of a reforming movement and the transformation of 
the traditional art synchronised in this period. But this does not mean that Hoysala art is Sri-Vais- 
nava art, for the art of the Hoysalas itself has no sectarian character. As observed earlier, despite the 
rule of the Gangas, the major part of the area which came to be called Hoysala-nad had hardly 
received any proper political or cultural impact. Lying between the Chalukyan and Chéla kingdoms, 
this tract was neglected by all major powers. Very few villages had been founded and very few people 
had settled in this area. When the Hoysalas started building their kingdom they started almost in a 
vacuum. The early inscriptions of this dynasty nearly always mention the establishment of new 
villages and tanks and we find the temples either following or preceding them.!2 With wealth or without 
it temples were built in this period, but the poor state of society of the early-Hoysalas had to console 
itself with plain and simple structures, whereas for the affluent society of the time of Vigsnuvardhana 
and Narasithha, temple building became a sophisticated technique and art. The result is that the 
temples built before the rule of Visnuvardhana can hardly be classed along with those built under or 
after him on the cultural map of this dynasty. 

According to a tradition, Ramanuja converted Visnuvardhana to Sri-Vaisnavism in about 1117 
A.D.13 Whether the personal religion of this king underwent transformation or not, it is undeniable 
that he played an extremely important role in the promotion of Sri-Vaisnavism. He boosted its prestige 
and popularity by building the most splendid temples that Gangavadi had ever witnessed. He is supposed 
to have consecrated five Narayanas at Belur, Talakad, Melukote, Tonnur and Gadag or Gundlupet.14 
The records of Visnuvardhana associate him, one way or another, with the Visnu temples of Belur, Ta- 
lakad and Tonnur.15 We are unaware of the identity of the patron of the Vira-Narayana temple at Gadag, 
and the absence of any other tradition or record induces us to assign it to Visnuvardhana. Melukote 
was the chief seat of Ramanuja’s activities and although no record of Visnu has been found in this 
place, it could not have become the stronghold of Sri-Vaisnavas without royal patronage and 
encouragement. It is interesting to note that the majority of Vaisnava temples built and Vaisnava 
agraharas founded during this period are directly or indirectly associated with the ruling king and 
his entourage.16 

The details of this passage of history must be avoided here in order to concentrate more on the rise 
of the Hoysala temple art under Visnuvardhana. The Hoysala art!7 proper begins with the construction of 
the Kirti-Narayana temple at Talakad, Vijaya-Narayana temple at Belur and if we are permitted to in- 
clude it, the Vira-Narayana temple at Gadag. These three temples are located in three centres of the then 
kingdom of Visnuvardhana: one in the Tamil-dominated, Ganga capital, Talakad, that was wrested from 
them by the armies of Visnu; the second in the heart of the kingdom, in one of their capitals; and the 
third in the Chalukya-dominated Belvola area. The distribution of these temples is as suggestive as the 
subtle variations found in their styles and finish. The temple at Talakad was built in granite, and although 
planned by the Hoysala architects, it was actually finished by the traditional Dravidian artists of this 
region.!8 The temple at Gadag was built by the veteran Chalukyan artists who employed their cultivated 
skill and utilised the medium long familiar to them.!9 The temple at Belur was built in pot-stone by 
the (majority of) artists who came from the Chalukyan area but it was planned to suit the enthusiastic 
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atmosphere prevailing in the new capital and to be commensurate with the wealth and vanity of the 
time.20 There was neither dearth of wealth nor of enthusiasm and the doors of the royal treasury 
were practically thrown open to meet the spiritual and economic demands and aspirations of the people. 

The temple at Belur is the finest and the most splendid of the structures built by the Hoysala kings 
and the best among the Sri-Vaisnava works in Karnataka. Contrary to popular belief very few of the 
Hoysala kings built temples. They normally set an example and receded into the background leaving 
the followers of different orders to build for their gods. Almost every one of the rulers tolerated all 
faiths, contributed generously for the maintenance of temples and agraharas, shared the enthusi- 
asm of different sects, carefully negotiated the ecclesiastical disputes but judiciously spent from the 
state exchequer. Excepting about half a dozen temples, the majority of the structures that have sur- 
vived to the present owe their origin to certain individuals rather than to the kings.2! 

The rise of Sri-Vaisnavism and the spread of its popularity partly through the construction of splen- 
did temples, and the foundation of prosperous agrahdras, caused a stir in the spiritual atmosphere of 
Karnataka in the 12th century. Saivism and Jainism were very popular in this region and the followers 
of these faiths had long vied with one another in exhibiting their enthusiasm. However, the Jains, de- 
spite the erection of a colossus on Vindhyagiri and some interesting structures on Chandragiri in 
Sravana Belgola, Kambadahalli and elsewhere, had hardly aspired to build splendid temples of the 
type found in the Chalukyan region.22 The achievement of the Saivas in this direction to the south of 
Balligamve was as unimpressive as that of the Jains.23 With the fall of the Gangas and a general de- 
cline in the popularity of Jainism, the Saivas emerged to prominence, but they hardly celebrated 
this by putting up huge structures within Gangavadi. The Sri-Vaisnava movement and its spread 
changed the situation considerably. The only alternative left for the Saivas to maintain their popu- 
larity among the masses was by emulating the example of the Sri-Vaisnavas and by building 
temples of equal or greater size and splendour. Observed in the narrow time span and space of the 
early 12th century in the Gangavadi region, it appears that the Saivas followed the Sri-Vaisnava exam- 
ple,24 but this should not lead one to conclude that the Saivas learnt the art of building large and ornate 
structures from the Sri-Vaisnavas. The artists of Gangavadi had a distinguished record of temple 
construction, but their experiments were mostly confined to the Dravidian style. When the Hoysalas, 
as the heirs to the Ganga dynasty, succeeded to a part of the Chalukyan empire, they bridged the gulf 
between the Ganga and the Chalukyan traditions. In this context, the mode of art adopted under 
Visnuvardhana appears to be new to the regions where it thrived and different from what it had 
been, and the causes which it served. 

The Saivas were quicker than the Jains in recognising the importance of splendid temples and they 
almost immediately emulated the example of the Sri-Vaisnavas. Belur became the heart of Sri-Vaisnava 
activity, Dérasamudra became the heart of Saiva activity. Splendid Vaisnava temples were built at 
Belur,25 Talakad,26 Marale,27 Honnavara,28 Hullekere,29 Nagamangala3? between 1117 and 1173. 
Equally important Saiva structures were established at Dorasamudra,3! Marale,32 Anekonda,33 Ten- 
ginaghatta,35 and Koravangala.36 Although the majority of the Vaignava structures of the first 25 
years owe their origin directly or indirectly to Visnuvardhana, this was hardly the case under Nara- 
sirnha.37 Four years after the construction of the Vijaya-Narayana temple at Belur, the Hoysalésvara, 
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temple was built at Dérasamudra. As if to rival the achievement of the Vaisnavas and to cele- 
brate their re-emergence, the Saivas put up a structure that has never been surpassed in size and has 
hardly been rivalled in architectural skill and artistic beauty by any other in Karnataka. This healthy 
rivalry between the Saivas and Sri-Vaisnavas intensified the temple building propensity, but in course 
of time it also led to bigotry and fanaticism. However, from the very beginning some broad- 
minded men of the state tried to create a harmonious atmosphere for a healthy spiritual activity. A 
large number of agrahdras contained Sri-Vaisnava and Saiva colonies and temples dedicated to their 
respective lords. Poets praised Visnu as well as Siva in their compositions and scribes engraved them 
on the stone. Architects planned temples in such a way that the gods of almost every pantheon 
and every order could be found on the outer wall. This must have been one of the foremost ideals in 
the minds of the architects when they planned elaborate structures of multiple cells and niches, and of 
crowded halls and walls, that made the Hoysala temple look more like an over-filled opera house. 
The same idea must have led to the popularisation of gods like Harihara, Sirya, Brahma and Sakti 
who were acceptable to all. An inscription of 1130 voices this in the following words: 

“Embraced by the arms of Sri, may Hari ever grant abundant prosperity. May KéSava protect 
you... Whether holding the Sankha or kapdla, why make any difference? Whether the chakra is in the 
hand or the trisiila, why distinguish between the weapons? They assume one form with two hearts, 
the joyful Hari and Hara, may they ever protect the three worlds.’’38 

Besides Harihara, the images of Sirya, Brahma, and Sakti in her various manifestations also became 
very popular under the Hoysalas for they were acceptable to Saivas as well as to Sri-Vaisnavas. These 
images were not only enshrined in one of the cells of the temples, but were placed on the outer walls 
and niches. We do not know whether the multiplication of the gods and goddesses and the idea of 
portraying them in or on the temple influenced the style of architecture or whether the achitectural 
plan led to the multiplication of gods and goddesses. However, one served the other and the 
emergence of a new temple style reemphasized the multiple forms of the single energy. 
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SECOND PHASE: THE CLIMAX: Vira Ballala, who was born to king Narasirhha and queen Echale, 
hated his father’s uneventful career from the beginning and usurped the throne in 1173 A.D.39 He 
ruled for about fifty years and bequeathed to his son a kingdom that was very much larger and more 
prosperous than the one which he himself had inherited. He spent the major part of his career fight- 
ing against the Chalukyan subordinates in the north and effectively imposed his suzerainty over the 
area about and across the Tungabhadra.49 Before his death he inaugurated a policy that made the 
Hoysalas important in Tamil politics. Narasithha II pursued the policies of his father and 
practically dominated the Tamil-nad and dictated terms to the Chdlas and the Pandyas. The Hoysalas 
and Chdlas developed matrimonial alliance and both Vira Ballala and his son Narasithha stood by the 
side of the Chélas in their wars against the Pandyas and restored the former to the throne when they 
were defeated and deposed by the Pandyas and the Kadavas.41 The Hoysalas extended their author- 
ity up to Kanchi and their victorious armies marched as far south as the tip of the peninsula. Na 
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sirhha died fighting in the Tamil-nad but not before he had strengthened his hold over a major portion 
of the Tamil-nad and cemented it by establishing matrimonial alliance with the Chdlas and the 
Pandyas. 

The rule of Vira Ballala II (1173-1220) and of Narasithha II (1220-1239) was eventful not only from 
the political and military points of view, but also from the point of view of the progress made in 
culture and art. During the fifty years of the rule of Vira Ballala, hundreds of temples were 
built in the kingdom. The Jains were the last to join in line and adopt the new architectural style 
in Gangavadi. Despite the interesting structures erected at Dorasamudra, Kambadahalli and Chamara- 
janagara under Visnuvardhana, Sravana Belgola and in its neighbourhood under Narasimha, it is cu- 
rious to note that the Jains did not completely exploit the popular style of the day until they built 
the Akkana Basti, Nagara Jindlaya at Sravana Belgola, Trikiita Basti at Markuli and Santisvara Basti 
at Jinanathapura.42 The last was to the Jains what the Vijaya-Narayana temple at Belur and the Hoy- 
saléSvara temple at Halebid were to the Vaisnavas and the Saivas respectively. The Jains took more 
than a century to understand the importance of the ornate structures and to adapt the new 
style to their spiritual purposes; as a result, the service rendered by art to their religion and by their 
religion to art is extremely limited and hardly significant. 

A survey of the available epigraphical records shows that the number of temples built in the period 
of Vira Ballala was almost equivalent to the number of temples built by all the kings who ruled before 
him on the one hand, and those that ruled after him, on the other.43 He considerably altered the Vija- 
ya-Narayana temple at Belur by adding latticed-windows, door-frames, door-lintels, ramparts, pavil- 
ions and ponds.44 Although Ballala did not build many temples, he generously contributed to the 
upkeep of many.45 Temples for Visnu were built during his time at Ammale,4 Sindaghatta,47 
Tarikeri,48 Kolatur,49 Talilur,59 Madhusidanapura,5! Alambur,52 Santigrama,53 Kesiyahalli,54 Hera- 
gu55 and elsewhere within the familiar homeland. Ballala’s reign witnessed an intense spiritual activ- 
ity among the Saivas. Their temples were both numerically and architecturally far superior to 
those of the Sri-Vaisnavas. There is epigraphical evidence for not less than 80 new Saiva temples,56 
and another fifty can be assigned to this period with certainty.57 This was a period when enthusiastic 
Saiva communities expended their wealth on temples, tanks and Sivapuras. The Gojjas, Vira-Banajji- 
gas, Gaveras, Settis, Koyildlga], Nakharas, Mummuridandas and Telligas were some among them. The 
Gojjésvara, GaveréSvara, Koylalésvara, Nakharéévara, Telligésvara temples derived their names from 
these communities. The most notable of the structures that have survived to the present are the temples 
of Amrtéévara at Amritapura,58 Isvara at Arasikere,59 MahalingéSvara at Mavutanahalli,©° ChattéSvara 
at Chatachattanahalli,5! Trimirti at Bandalike,®2 SiddhéSvara at Kodakani,°3 Kédarésvara and Virab- 
hadra at Halebid,§4 Isvara at Nandi Tavare® etc. The king built the Isvara temple at Arasikere.% It has 
certain unique artistic merits among the temples of the time. Temples were also constructed at Sateyana- 
halli,o7 Kogundi,58 Kuditini,°9 Talur,79 and probably at Nandi-Tavare,7! Hire-Emmiganur,72 Kunda- 
vada,73 Ganjigatta,74 Benniyur,75 Dehutageri,76 Kuruvatti77 and Magala.78 Even the Siddhésvara temple 
at Haveri appears to have undergone considerable transformation during this period.79 These temples, 
constructed north of Gahgavadi, mark the first effective penetration of Hoysala activities into the 
Chalukyan territory. 
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Narasirhha continued the work of his father, both political and cultural, and enriched the land over 
which he ruled. The most notable structures of his period were the Hariharésvara temple 
at Harihara,89 temples for SoméSvara and Kééava at Harnahalli,8! Mile-Singésvara temple at Bellur®? 
and Mallikarjuna temple at Basral.83 During the rule of Narasithha, temples were also built to the 
north of Gangavadi,®4 especially at Kogali, Sogi, Bennekallu, Hire-Emmiganur etc. 

During the rule of Ballala II and Narasithha II, the rivalry between the Saivas and the Sri-Vais- 
navas appears to have reached a point tending towards hatred. But broad-minded men of the time 
tried to maintain harmony by emphasizing that god is one whether he is called Hari or Hara. As early 
as the time of Narasithha I, Hariharapura agrahdra was founded at Kellangere, and in 1161,85 the 
temple of Narayanisvariya (Narayana and Iévara temple) was built at Sivara.86 The AchyutéSvara 
temple was established at Vira Ballalapura in 1186,87 and a triple temple for Madhusidana, Mallikar- 
juna and Surya was established at Madhusidanapura.88 Men like Tantrapala Hemmadi, Dhurmana Na- 
yaka and others continued to set lofty examples.89 Despite the efforts of these individuals, the gulf be- 
tween the Saivas and the Vaisnavas became increasingly conspicuous. Though it is difficult to trace 
its silent development, it appears to have become clearly recognizable when the Saivas erected their 
temples within the enclosure of the Vijaya-Narayana temple at Belur.9° This was more or less an in- 
trusion into an exclusive area of the Sri-Vaisnavas. Soon the Vaisnavas reacted to this in the same way 
and erected a temple for Visnu (Krsna) at Dérasamudra®! which had till then remained a predomi- 
nantly Saiva and Jaina town. The Brahmanas of various agrahdras frequently came into conflict with 
one another over personal and temple interests. Though the kings extended their generous patronage 
to all faiths, they sometimes put their weight unduly on one or another side. During the time of Vira 
Ballala Il and Soméévara, the Saivas were able to make more progress than the Vaisnavas, whereas 
during the time of Narasithha II and Narasihtha III, the Sri-Vaisnavas appear more prominently in 
the records. However, the disharmony between the two rival groups became very common and con- 
spicuous after the rule of Narasimha II. 


IV 


THIRD PHASE: STRAINED EFFORTS AND SUDDEN BREAKDOWN: Soméévara, one of 

the sons of Narasimha II by queen KAlale, was a Tamil by upbringing and a Karnataka by inheritance. 

He spent his early life in Tamil-nad, succeeded to the empire that was larger and more cosmopolitan 

than it had been at any time before. He ruled between 1235 and 1260, but his earliest records go back to 

1229 A.D.92 He was obviously a staunch Saiva and as such he seems to have made no efforts to hide his 
religious bias. He was the first Hoysala ruler to build notable temples in Tamil-nad and the structures 

he put up reveal the fusion of the Hoysala and the Dravidian architectural styles. He ruled more from 
Kannanur than from Dorasamudra. He was deeply involved in Tamil politics. He fought against the 
Kadavas, Telugu Chédas, protected the ChGlas by inflicting defeats on the Pandya kings and ultimately 
made the Pandya kingdom his own protectorate. In 1235 A.D., he established the Poysalésvara temple 

at Kannanur,93 added the shrines of BallaléSvara, Padmalésvara, NarasitnhéSvara and SGmaléésvara at 
Tiruvannaikkovil,94 and built a seven-storied gate-way to Jambunatha-Akhilandésvara at the latte 
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place.95 Near about Dorasamudra rose magnificent structures at Nuggehalli9° and Govindanahalli,97 
and probably at Javagal,98 Budanur,99 Nagalapura,!100 Hulikal,!01 Tandaga!02 and Hosaholalu.103 The 
Saivas enjoyed what may be called the last phase of their prosperity under his rule. 

Although Séméévara was a Saiva we have very little evidence to prove that he discouraged or hin- 
dered the progress of the Sri-Vaisnavas. The Laksmi-Narasirhha temples at Nuggehalli and Javagallu, 
the Kéava temple at Nagalapura and Tandaga, and the Laksmi-Narayana temple at Hosaholalu were 
built in this period. However, none of these owes its origin to the king. According to a Srirahgam 
inscription of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, Soméévara “reduced to a pitiable state the lotus-pond of 
Stirangam’’,!04 a famous Vaisnava centre. In Tamil-nad relations between the Saivas and Sri-Vaisna- 
vas reached their lowest ebb at this time and the interminable bickerings between the rival groups 
often resulted in the desecration of temples and even in the destruction of sacred places. The agrahd- 
ras became hot-beds of sectarian feelings and breeding centres of fanaticism and hatred. At Akkur, 
Tirukkadiyur Saivas objected to the use of a passage and a well by the Sri-Vaisnavas and threat- 
ened the men of their own order who freely mixed with the Sri-Vaisnavas with the forfeiture of their 
property.!05 At Tirumayyam one such dispute led to the plunging of the gods of rival groups into a 
tank and to the desecration of temples.196 This antagonism inevitably swept over Karnataka and 
aggravated the already strained relations between the Saivas and Sri-Vaisnavas. Temple lands were 
reorganised and disputes settled at Dorasamudra,107 Sdmanatha-Sivapura,108 Ramanathapura,!09 Gau- 
dugere,!10 Harnahalli!!1 and in many other places during this period. We can hardly view the structures 
of this period without taking this background into account. True, the architects and sculptors rarely 
betray this, but the historical evidence does. 

If Séméévara’s rule was the last glorious phase for the Saivas, the time of Narasirhha III was the 
last period of prosperity for the Sri-Vaisnavas. After the death of SoméSvara, the Hoysala kingdom 
was divided into two — Narasirnha III succeeded to the Karnataka area and ruled from Dorasamudra, 
while his brother Ramanatha succeeded to the Tamil area and ruled from Kannanur. The disputes 
between the brothers and the external political and military pressures engaged the rulers in constant 
warfare, and, naturally, extravagant spending on temples was not possible. The only notable 
Siva temple of the time was the MileSankara temple at Turuvekere.!!2 Visnu temples were built 
at Turuvekere,!13 Somanathapura,!!4 Bellur,!!5 Hole-Narasipura,!!6 Vighnasante!!7 etc. Of these, the 
temple at Somanathapura is the greatest. This temple symbolises the last phase of Hoysala activity 
and reveals all the inherited virtues and predominant vices of the time. It is indeed a great temple built 
with considerable experience, energy and wealth, but while erecting this temple the last ounce of Hoy- 
sala energy and enthusiasm seems to have been spent. Somana-dannayaka, the patron of this temple, 
was a child of this age. He constructed this temple for Visnu and another for Siva according to a well- 
established tradition, but these temples were built to satisfy the needs of the sectarian groups. Gone 
were the days of the Isvara temple at Arsikere where the enshrined god was Isvara while the outer 
wall images were those of Visnu. In this huge structure at Somanathapura, we rarely find any space 
spared either within the temple or on the outer wall to the gods of other pantheons.118 

After Narasirnha’s rule the empire was reunited by Vira Ballala III, but the latter was not able to 
revive the spiritual atmosphere and artistic activity of the time of Visnuvardhana and Vira Ballala II. 
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His cultural inheritance became a burden to him. As he was desperately struggling against the internal 
and external enemies and spending all that he could on the military, he was hardly able to put up 
structures of the size and splendour of his ancestors. All that he did, or tried to do, was to repair and 
restore the crumbling structures, not only temples, but also the social, political and economic struc- 
tures as well. Ballala must have felt that his ancestors, in their frenzy for glory, had built too many 
temples and had spent too much of wealth and energy. He desperately struggled hard to save all that 
the Hoysala empire had stood for. He was treacherously murdered by his political rival at Kundani 
while the Hoysala style was surreptitiously strangled by sectarian zealots. Both died leaving very 
little impact on their successors; but, for centuries, the dynastic leaders and chieftains that ruled over 
this area prided themselves on this glorious cultural legacy. 
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Leventhal and the Historical Centres 


The Hoysala sculptures in the collection of the National Museum come from the temples of Halebid, 
Koravangala, Heragu, Hariharapura, Hiri-Kadlur, Belur and Siddapura (Fig. 3) in the Hassan District 
of Mysore State. They were all collected by Eduard Loventhal, a Danish missionary in India, who 
lived in and worked from his headquarters, Vellore. Almost all of these were sent to the museum 
between 1894 and 1900. The history of the collection of these sculptures is as fascinating as the history 
of the temples and the centres from which they were collected. 

Leventhal’s zeal for enriching the museum of Copenhagen was undoubtedly as great as his duties were 
for his Church. By unflinching perseverance and inexhaustible energy he acquired these sculptures against 
odds that could have easily deterred another person. Before 1885, the museum had only five specimens 
of Indian sculptures: two granite images of GanéSa from Tranquebar acquired in 1825 and 1849, and 
three Visnu images from Bengal acquired in 1849, 1868 and 1875. These sculptures were generously pre- 
sented by C. A. Moller, Government Secretary in Tranquebar, Peder Hansen, Governor of the Danish 
East India Possessions, and Fr. Ad. de Roepstorff, an official in the British service in the Andamans.! 
Until Loventhal started the task of collecting sculptures in about 1894, no additions had been made to 
the museum. 

Leventhal’s collection is varied and interesting but it is broadly confined to South India. He started 
his work as a missionary in 1872, but until he visited the Mysore area in November 1894, his attention 
was confined to the Vellore region. Thomsen mentions that he was in the habit of asking shepherd 
boys for ruined temples in the environs of his headquarters. He seems to have greatly benefitted from 
their knowledge.2 He collected twelves images (of Ganééa, Kartikéya, Sivalinga, Nandi, Visnu, Laksmi, 
Hanuman etc.) from and about Vellore. He visited Halebid for the first time in 1894 and was immedi- 
ately attracted by the rich sculptures of the Hoysala temples. He mentions the following experience in 
a letter dated 20th November 18943: “A couple of months ago I was on a trip up in the Mysore coun- 
try, in the course of which I went to the village of Hullabid [Halebid], which once, in the 11th century, 
was the capital of a large kingdom... There is an ancient temple (Fig. 4-5) with the best executed sculp- 
tures I have ever seen in India; the best I have seen at any of the Dravidian temples was crude compared 
with this... From this temple itself I consider it would be impossible to get anything, although sculp- 
tures of the best sort lie scattered about the place, but the Rajah of Mysore has built a wall about it 
and there is a man guarding it. But when I went to see some Jaina temples (Fig. 17) in the vicinity I 
observed something that at a distance resembled a ruin. I was told that it was nothing but an old temple 
(Fig. 12) which one of the Mysore Rajahs once pulled down. Nevertheless I made my way there and 
found a ruin with quantities of sculptures, in every respect just as good as those of the main temple... 
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Fig. 3. Hoysala centres visited by E. Loventhal between 1894 and 1899. 
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I remained there only about a quarter of an hour, because darkness began to fall and I had to leave. 
But I had the idea that it might not be quite impossible to get something from there... The main diffi- 
culty, however, is that no one in the village can speak either Tamil or English, and I do not know 
Kanarese, which they speak there.” 

Leventhal continued his pursuits and travelled from Vellore to Halebid in September 1895, along 
with a Hindu who “could manage at any rate something of the Kanarese tongue.”’4 But when he reached 
the place he heard the most discouraging news “‘that all the sculptures belonged to the government of 
Mysore and that the highest official in the District, the Deputy Commissioner, had recently been there 
and had made a record of everything in the place and the village authorities were responsible for seeing 
that nothing was taken away or destroyed. It was all to be sent to the town of Mysore to be used there 
for some purpose...’ 

But he did not return empty-handed, for in this year a panel containing the Saptamatrkas (D.a.624) 
was acquired. This was the first of the Hoysala sculptures (Pl. XXXIII) collected by him and under 
some interesting circumstances. “However”, he writes, “cone man came with us and, when we were 
alone, he mumbled something to the effect that privately he had a stone with beautiful work on it. 
We followed him, and outside his house lay a flat stone across a ditch. With the aid of another man 
he turned it over, and on the underside there was a good sculpture of the same kind as the others in 
the locality. We haggled a little about the price and finally got it for a pair of spectacles and two ru- 
pees...”6 

After collecting this panel, Loventhal did not return to Vellore; instead, he went to Hassan, the 
District headquarters, and with the help and in the company of Mr. Gulliford, a Methodist missionary, 
met the Deputy Commissioner. The latter, however, merely confirmed the report that all sculptures of 
Halebid were to.be removed to Mysore for the use of a small temple in view. But “the said that in the 
town of Hassan there were some of these Hullabid [Halebid] sculptures which a former British official 
had moved there... Some of the smaller of these sculptures stood in the Deputy Commissioner’s own 
garden, and of these I pointed out three to Mr. Gulliford. The others, including two large and very 
good ones, stood in front of the Cutchery, i.e. the government building; again I pointed three out to Mr. 
Gulliford (of course the two large ones)...”7 The Deputy Commissioner immediately gave permission 
for the removal of the small sculptures from his garden. These were (D.a. 621-623) the images of 
Nandi, the vahana (PI. LX) of Siva; a small panel (Pl. VI) containing the sculptures of musicians, and 
a (Pl. XXXVIII) lady dancer. As regards the other three sculptures selected from those lying in front 
of the Cutchery, the Deputy Commissioner said that he would inform about them after consulting 
the Dewan of Mysore. 

Unfortunately the Deputy Commissioner who “‘was a Brahman and seemed to be tractable and sen- 
sible’ died shortly afterwards. In the meanwhile the opposition of the local population had become 
strong and the death of the Deputy Commissioner had been attributed to the fact that he allowed the 
sacred sculptures to be taken away from the country. But Leventhal was determined to acquire the 
rest of the sculptures. He tried to win over B. L. Rice, the Director of the Mysore Archaeological De- 
partment, with little success. He refers to him in his letters as non-cooperative and many times he makes 
a cryptic remark about how the ‘English do not scout’.2 Of course Rice was the last person to help 
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Fig. 4. Sketch map of Dérasamudra (Halebid). 
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Loventhal’s enterprise at that time. He was laying the foundation of an independent Archaeological 
Department in the State to conserve all its monuments.10 Leventhal knew that it was illegal in the 
Mysore State to remove the monuments of historical importance, but he also knew that the people in 
the villages were least aware of this law and that it would not be difficult to persuade them to obtain 
all that one likes to acquire with the backing of proper persons.!! The villagers were against removing 
their gods from the temples, but they cared little for their historical or artistic values. So Leventhal 
made plans to approach the head of the State directly and to convince him of the need for housing some 
of the magnificent art specimens of this State in the Museums of Europe. He advised the museum to 
write a letter of thanks to the Prime Minister for the gift the State had already made. This the museum 
did promptly,!2 and Leventhal personally met the Prime Minister of Mysore with this letter. It produ- 
ced the calculated effect. The minister was so much pleased by the courtesy of the museum authorities that 
by March 1897 Leventhal was allowed to secure a large portal and ship it to his country. This is an elabo- 
rately carved doorway (Pls. IX to XIV) of the Kédaréévara temple (D.a. 665). He also received further 
promises of “a few more sculptures.”!3 From Halebid he went to Hassan and convinced the Deputy 
Commissioner about how there ought to be some representative collection of Indian sculpture in continen- 
tal Europe and how Copenhagen was best suited for this purpose. According to one of his letters,!4 
he wandered for ten days and nights in an ox-bandy searching for ruined temples in Halebid and else- 
where in the Hassan District. He drew up a list of 26 “desirable objects” and presented it to the Deputy 
Commissioner. The usual delay and discussion followed and at last the Commissioner wrote to the 
Amaldars (heads of the Taluks) that if possible they should give what Loventhal had put down in 
his list. “This was very diplomatic”, wrote Leventhal to his museum, “for although I had only listed 
things which are no longer worshipped in these villages, the people are not fond of parting with the 
old images, so that actually it meant that the Deputy Commissioner left it to us to make an arrange- 
ment with the villagers.”15 Of course, Loventhal was aptly suited for this task, and he received immense 
help from S. Cress, a Christian living in Hassan, in successfully negotiating with the local people. 
Leventhal personally supervised the collection and left the rest of the task to Cress. The latter has given 
a detailed account of his endeavour, including the sculptures he collected from various centres and the 
onerous task of removing them from their respective villages. According to a letter written by him to 
Leventhal, this consignment consisted of 6 sculptures from Koravangala, Dudda and Harihara, 4 from 
Belur, 16 and 8 on two trips from Belur and Halebid and 3 more on three separate occasions from 
Halebid.!6 The sculptures referred to as coming from Dudda may be those which were collected from 
Heragu and other neighbouring places. Mr. Cress’ account reveals that not less than 35 carts and six 
pairs of extra oxen and nearly hundred coolies were required to remove these from their respective 
centres to Hassan. He also mentions how coolies and the cartmen objected to “knocking about 
their own ‘gods’ and... how it is only extra Rupees that make them do it.”’17 A total of 41 sculptures 
packed in 31 boxes were taken from Hassan to Arsikere and from thence to Madras. By August 1900, 
they were on their way to Copenhagen. On 30th December 1900, the museum wrote a letter of appre- 
ciation to Dulvoy Devaraja Urs, Deputy Commissioner of the Hassan District, for “kindly assisting 
Rev. Mr. Leventhal in his endeavours to supply the scarcity of that part (stone sculptures) of our 
India collection.”’!8 
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Thus through the perseverance and missionary zeal of Leventhal, the National Museum obtained the 
richest collection of Hoysala sculptures in Europe and America. It is surprising that not even a single 
museum in India can boast of such a rich collection of the sculptures of this school. 


II 


HALBEBID: Let us now turn our attention to the temples and towns from which these sculptures were 
collected. The major part of the collection comes from Halebid, a small dusty village (Fig. 4) in Belur 
Taluk of the Hassan District in Mysore State. It is about nine miles east-north-east of Belur. When 
the Hoysala chieftains made a bid for power in the middle of the 11th century and slowly drifted from 
their semi-forest area of Soseyiir, they selected this site to be the chief capital of their kingdom. It is 
called Dyarasamudra or Dvaravatipura in inscriptions,!19 but when its splendour was reduced to dust 
and its glory became a past memory, it came to be called Haleya-bidu, an old-town. Although the place 
was not able to retain its splendour forever, it has retained most of its antiquities until now. 

Dérasamudra remained the chief capital of the Hoysala dynasty almost till the fall of the empire. 
Although Belur in the beginning and Kannanur in the time of Sdmésvara served as capitals, the im- 
portance of Dorasamudra was never reduced.20 Apart from these, the Hoysalas had raised a number 
of centres to the positions of rdjadhdni-pattana (royal towns), nelevidu (residence), bidu (royal camp), 
etc.21 

In the spiritual and cultural history of the Hoysalas, Dérasamudra appears from the very beginning 
as a centre of Saiva activities. Almost immediately after the consecration of the Vijaya-Narayana 
temple at Belur, the Saivas started building temples for Siva in Dérasamudra. The first in the series of 


Fig. 5. The Hoysalésvara temple, Halebid. c. 1895. 
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Fig. 6. The Hoysa]ésvara temple. 1967. 


temples that were built in the 12th and 13th centuries, was the temple for BantéSvara. It was erected by 
Kanneya-Nayaka and Kééava-Nayaka in 1117 A.D., and king Vira-Ganga-Hoysala-Déva (Visnuvard- 

hana) made a grant for the services of the god.22 Between 1117 and 1121, the Hoysalésvara temple, the 

largest and the most splendid of the Siva temples ever built (Fig. 6) by the Hoysalas, appears to have been 

completed. Kétamalla, son of Chavunda and Kajichiyakka “erected in Dorasamudra a Siva temple, 

giving it, after the patron of his family, the name of Visnuvardhana Poysalé$vara.”23 Some have 
wondered whether the temple built by Kétamalla is the one now known as Hoysalésvara, as the latter 
appears more like a national monument.”4 There is however no basis for thinking that large and artistic 
structures were erected by kings alone in mediaeval India, for the well known temples of the time owe 

their origin to certain individuals rather than to ruling monarchs. Secondly, the facts that the temple 

built by Kétamalla was located in Dorasamudra, that it received grants from about 1200 to 1300 and 
particularly in 1289,25 and that goddess Nirhbaja was located within this temple in 127026, appear to 

add support to this. It is probable that when the Sri-Vaisnavas erected splendid temples at Belur and 
elsewhere, the Saivas immediately emulated their example and Kétamalla built or laid the founda- 

tion of this temple in about 1121 A.D. But the temple itself stands symbolising the spiritual exuberance 

of the Saivas of the age rather than the effort of a wealthy individual. Fergusson thought?’ that it was 

left unfinished, being interrupted by the Muhammadan conquest after the work had been in progress 

for 86 years, but this appears to be far from the truth. If the temple itself was nearly complete in 1121, 

its further progress was hardly interrupted by any extraneous forces, for there was no Muhammadan Le 
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invasion in Dérasamudra in about 1200 A.D. On the other hand, this was a golden period in the history 
of temple art and dozens of temples were built in this period in and about the capital of the Hoysalas. 
The temple of Hoysaléévara received certain interesting alterations in the time of Narasimha and some 
more additions in subsequent periods,28 but it was completed according to the original plan 
made in about 1121. It appears also probable that in the course of the long history of political vicissitu- 
des and social and spiritual upheavals, the temple gradually decayed and lost its towers (if ever they 
were put up) and other architectural units. 

Besides this great masterpiece of Hoysala craftsmanship, a number of Saiva temples were erected in 
the capital. The temple for Manikésvara was built by 1136 probably by the members of the great 


Fig. 7. A section of the outer wall, Hoysa] éSvara temple. 1967. 
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Fig. 8. Outer wall images, Hoysa]é$vara temple. 1967. 


merchant-guild and jewellers of three rdjadhdni-pattanas (Belur, Dorasamudra and Visnusamudra).?9 
In 1173, Galageya erected a temple for GalagéSvara.30 The temples for Svayarhbhu-Mallikarjuna, 
Bhairava, Kédarésvara, Bichésvara, Singésvara etc., were erected between 1178 and 1250.3! It is probable 
that sometime during this period the goddess Nirhbaja was enshrined in the Hoysalésvara temple. 
Probably the Bobbésvara temple was also erected sometime during this period.32 

Besides the temples erected for Siva, some Jaina bastis were also built in Dorasamudra. These bastis 
are concentrated in a small area now known as Bastihalli to the south of the Hoysalésvara temple. The 
surviving epigraphs of this village mention a Jinadlaya of about 1117,33 Drohagharatta Jinalaya of 
1133,34 Visnuvardhana Jindlaya of 1136,35 Dinakhara (Nakhara?) Jinalaya of 1138,36 Parsvanatha 
Basti of 114237 and Santinatha Basti38 etc. Of these, the temples built for Parsvanatha, Adinatha, and 
Santinatha have survived (Fig. 17) to the present, but several large and small mounds (Fig. 18) with 
interesting ruins near about the present Jaina bastis point at the original sites of the rest of the struc- 
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Not until the early half of the 12th century was there any Vaisnava temple in this capital town. 
We know of a Krsna temple erected by Umadévi, queen of Vira Ballala II, from a Tamil inscription 
of Sriraigam.49 Bobbésvara temple appears to have been appropriated by the Sri-Vaisnavas and trans- 
formed into the present Raiganatha or Ananta-Padmanabha temple sometime in the later half of the 
13th century.4! 

Among the Saiva temples built in this capital, very few have survived to the present. Of these, the 
Hoysaléévara, Kédarésvara and Virabhadra temples are the notable ones. The temples of Guddalé- 
vara, Kumbaléévara (to the north of HoysaléSvara), Nagaré$vara and Pafichikésvara (Fig. 10) (five 
other Saiva temples to the west of the Hoysalésvara), and Rudrésvara (to the south-west of the Travel- 
lers’ Bungalow) are either completely destroyed or of little archaeological interest now. Some of the 
temples that survive in various stages of preservation are known by different names. Consequently we 
do not find complete agreement between the list of temples prepared from inscriptions and that of 
the existing structures. We have no epigraphical reference to the temple of Virabhadra, while the 
temples of Manikésvara, NakharéSvara mentioned in some of the inscriptions could not be identified 
with any of the present temples of this town. 

The most important of the Siva temples with which we are primarily concerned here is the Kéda- 
résvara, situated to the south-east of the HoysaléSvara on the western bank of the tank of Halebid. 
The exact date of the erection of this temple is not known, but it was built sometime before 1220 A.D. 


Fig. 9. Dérasamudra tank, Halebid. 1969 
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Fig. 10. The area of the Pafichikésvara and other ruined temples, Halebid. 1969. 


by the ruling monarch Vira Ballala II and his queen Kétaladévi.42 The temple received grants from 
Vira Narasirhha II in 1220 A.D.43 It may be of some interest to note here that despite the fact that 
hundreds of temples were erected in the Hoysala kingdom during the rule of the Hoysalas, not more 
than half-a-dozen owe their origin to the ruling monarchs.44 Among the Saiva temples built by them, 
the Kédaré$vara at Halebid and Poysalésvara at Kannanur are notable structures, but the former is 
far superior in architectural and artistic beauty to the latter. James Fergusson was the first to draw 
attention to the merits of this small structure. He wrote that “from the basement to the summit it is 
covered with sculptures of the very best class of Indian art, and these so arranged as not materially to 
interfere with the outlines of the building, while they impart to it an amount of richness only to be 
found among the specimens of Hindu art. If it were possible to illustrate this little temple in anything 
like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which would convey a better idea of what its 
architects were capable of accomplishing.’’45 

But such a wonderful piece of workmanship was allowed to crumble into ruins by the sheer negli- 
gence and indifference of the people. It is clear that the temple was intact in the early part of the 
19th century, but by the middle of that century,46 it was already covered by thick vegetation (Fig 12) 
and by a huge tree.47 Before 1867 Fergusson had written that “‘in a very few years this building will be 
entirely destroyed by the trees, which have fastened their roots in the joints of the stones... A small 
sum would save it; and, as the country is ours, it is hoped that the expenditure will not be Le 
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Fig. 11. Ruins near the Pafichikésvara temple area, Halebid. 1969. 


However, the warning of Fergusson went unheeded. Rice’s photographs of the temple show that it 
was covered in 1866 by a huge tree on top of the sikhara and by small trees and creepers on walls and 
parapet,49 while in 1886 it was nothing more than a mass of rubble with some portions dangerously 
poising over.59 In 1897 Rice wrote that with “shame be it written Mr. Fergusson’s gloomy anticipa- 
tions have been completely fulfilled.... Some of the most perfect figures have been conveyed to Banga- 
lore, and set up in the Museum, but divorced from their artistic setting they have lost their meaning. 
A proposal has been made, I believe, to convey the ruins to Mysore and erect the restored temple there 
as a memorial to the late Maharaja.”’5! It is exactly at this time that Loventhal visited Halebid, first in 
1894 and then in 1895. In the vicinity of the Jaina temples he observed “‘something that at a distance 
resembled a ruin,” but he was told that “it was nothing but an old temple which one of the Mysore Rajahs 
once pulled down.”52 When he went there he “found a ruin with quantities of sculptures... They lay 
about or were still hanging on the walls... I remained there only about a quarter of an hour... But I 
had the idea that it might not be quite impossible to get something from there.”’53 In 1895 when he 
went there, all sculptures were taken into custody by the government and he heard that they were 
to be sent to Mysore “for some purpose.” From the remarks made by Rice, it is evident that this was 
true. However, better judgment appears to have prevailed and the authorities seem to have abandSred ~ 
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Fig. 12. The Kédarésvara temple, Halebid. 
Middle of the 19th century. 


the idea of putting up a memorial in Mysore from this rubble. As a result, we are still able to see the 
temple (Fig. 13) in its original setting and form, although it has undergone some alterations and ad- 
ditions. 

Fig. 13. The Kédarésvara temple. 1969. 
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Fig. 14. Restored outer wall of the Kédarésvara temple with missing basement friezes. 1969. 


Between 1885 and 1900, Leventhal obtained a huge portal, a number of sculptures and relief-panels 
from the Kédarésvara as well as other ruined temples of Halebid. A few years later Loventhal could 
not have managed these pieces, for in the early years of this century, in about 1904-5, the restoration 
of the KédaréSvara temple had been begun by the Public Works Department and when Dr. Konow, 
Mr. Rea, Prof. MacDonell and Mr. Forbes visited Halebid in November 1907, the restoration was 
nearing completion .54 During the course of the restoration, the archaeologists noticed the missing 
parts, and the ruins of some other temples, particularly those of the Pafichaliigésvara, were allowed to 
be utilised. This accounts for the incongruities (Fig. 14) found in the restored work. In 1911, the Director 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department wrote:55 “As portions of some of the friezes do not belong 
to this temple, the incongruity is, as a matter of course, marked in several places. The number of large 
figures now found on the outer walls is 176, of which 90 are male and the rest female. This proportion 
appears to be exceptional as in most temples of this kind the female figures always outnumber the +h 
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On the south face are two labels stating that the figures above them were executed by the sculptor 
Maba. But I am not sure if these images originally belonged to this temple... The temple has three 
cells, that in the north having now no doorway. The south cell has the jambs of Vishnu temple with 
the lintel of Siva temple placed over them...” We have already noted how the huge door jamb of the 
Kédarésvara temple, now in the museum, was taken from this structure. But the doorway of the south 
cell (Fig. 16) has the jambs of a Visnu temple and the lintel of that of Saiva. This is also accountable 
now, for a lintel with the Kaliya-mardana and Gopalas is in the collection of the museum. It is reported 
to have come from the Kédarésvara temple, but in all probability the lintel now found in the museum 
(Pl. XV-XVID) and the door jambs of the southern cell of the temple originally belonged to the Krsna 
temple built by one of the queens of Vira Ballala.5¢ It must have been located somewhere near the present 
temple of Kédarésvara. The Krsna temple cannot be traced now, for long before the restoration of the 
Kédarésvara temple had been begun, the ruins of the former had become part of the rubble found 
around the latter. Loventhal refers to another temple on the hill from where he collected some sculp- 
tures. He says that it was at a distance of about ten minutes’ walk from the main temple and all that 
remained of it were “four uprights with top-stones.”’57 These were the corner stones of the walls con- 
taining images (Pls. LVII-LIX) of Brahm, lady-musicians (Pls. XLIV-XLVI) etc. The most important 
hill site where Hoysala temples can still be found is that of Puspagiri.58 It has two temples dedica- 
ted to Mallikarjuna and Rudréévara. But it is not within the distance of about ten minutes’ walk and 
obviously these sculptures cannot be related to any structure now found on that hill. It is probable 


Fig. 15. The lintel of the western cell in the Kédarésvara. 1969. 
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Fig. 16. The doorway with Vaisnava dvdrapdlas in the Kédarésvara. 1969. 


that Leventhal collected them either from a ruined structure on Bennegudda about which structure 
we have no idea at present, or else they must have been picked up from the ruins of the Pajichalin- 
géSvara and other temples. Some of the latter temples seem to have been razed to ground even when 
Fergusson visited the place, for he makes no mention of them. 

Leventhal seems to have wandered to the south of Halebid after collecting sculptures from this 
village. The Lakkanna-Viranna temple (Fig. 19), from which he collected the image (Pl. XXXIV) of 
Surya (D.a. 811), is situated near Halebid. Neither epigraphical nor architectural details of this temple 
have been reported by the Mysore Archaeological Department. However, the temple is located to the 
south of Halebid, at some distance from the KédaréSvara temple. In November 1907, Dr. Konow, 
Alexander Rea, Prof. MacDonell and Mr. Forbes visited it and an inscription found near about was read 
to them.59 The date of the temple is not known and it is difficult to determine it on the basis of the 
workmanship of a single image. However, it appears to be not later than the 12th century.60 The caret" = 
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Fig. 17. The Jaina bastis, Bastihalli, Halebid. 1969. 


Fig. 18. Mounds of ruined Jaina bastis, Bastihalli, Halebid. 1969. 
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Fig. 19. The Lakkanna-Viranna temple near Halebid. 1969. 


name of this temple is derived from the names of two heroes (Fig. 20) whose images are found in the 
temple. These images are of later origin as could be seen from their workmanship. The original 
Hoysala name of this temple is lost now. The temple, which was probably altered and renovated when 
the Lakkanna-Viranna images were installed, is also in ruins. 


SIDDAPURA: After acquiring the Sirya image from the Lakkanna-Viranna temple, Loventhal seems 
to have proceeded further south and collected five beautiful pieces (D.a. 809, 813, 820 and 821) from a 
temple (Fig. 21) at Siddapura. This village is situated exactly to the south of Halebid, a few furlongs 
away from the Dorasamudra tank.®! It is half-way between the Puspagiri hill and the Hoysaléévara 
temple. Nothing has been reported about the temples of Siddapura by the Mysore Archaeological 
Department. The images of Siva (Pl. XXI) and Sakti (Pl. XXX) (D.a. 820-21) seem to indicate that the 
structure was dedicated to Iévara. If this is true, the Sarasvati image (Pl. XXXI) could have occupied 
either one of the niches or cells in this temple. It is (D.a. 813) a well-finished, ornate sculpture. On the 
basis of the workmanship of these images, the structure may be assigned to the early half of the Ate 
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BELUR: Like Dorasamudra, Belur also enjoyed the status of a capital city of the Hoysalas, particularly 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. The town obviously gained in importance when Visnuvardhana built a 
temple for Vijaya-Narayana (Fig.22) or KéSava and housed a large number of Sri-Vaisnavas in the 
agrahara Vélapura in 1117 A.D.62 About half a dozen temples were subsequently built within this 
temple enclosure but the most important of all these are the Vijaya-Narayana, Saumyanayaki (Fig. 24) 
and Koppe-Chennigaraya temples. The last was built by Santala, a queen of Visnuvardhana.®3 Apart 
from this Vaisnava group, some Siva temples were also built at Belur. Visnuvisvara temple was in existence, 
somewhere to the north-east of the KéSava temple, in the time of Narasimha I, and it may have been built 
at the time when the main Visnu temple of the town was erected.6+ The Visnuvisvara temple is com- 
pletely destroyed now. Two inscriptions,® one of 1178 and another of 1220, mention the existence of 
Jadeya-Sankhara temple but we are not certain whether it is identical with the present AmrtéSvara near 
which the inscriptions have been found. In 1198 a temple for Harihara was erected by Chandi-Setti of 
Bachalésvara village, but the exact location of this temple is not mentioned in the inscription.6 But 
the most important of the Isvara temples built in this town was the one that was erected by Bittibova 
“within the enclosure of the mansion containing numerous pinnacles in the town of Bélupura” to which 
the king Vira Ballala II granted the village Koneril in 1174 A.D.°7 The BittéSvara temple built by 
Bittib6va is obviously different from the temple of Visnuvisvara (Sanskrit form of BittéSvara) built to 


Fig. 20. Images of Lakkanna-Viranna. 1969. 
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the north-east of the main temple. However, all these Siva temples have gone into ruins and the majority 
cannot be traced now. While constructing some minor shrines within the enclosure of the KéSava temple 
the later Sri-Vaisnavas appear to have used parts of the Saiva and Jaina structures of Belur and its 
neighbourhood. The Saumyanayaki, the Vahana-mantap (Fig. 26), the Andal temples stand as examp- 
les to this. In 1931, M. H. Krishna, Director of the Mysore Archaeological Department, thought that the 
frieze of Tandavésvara and other beautiful works built into the basement and the walls of the Andal 
temple (Fig. 25) came from the Visnuvisvara temple,’ but when the inscription of Bittibove was dis- 
covered he felt that some parts of the BittéSvara temple must have gone into the construction of the 
Ammanavaru (Fig. 26) shrine.®9 

Leventhal collected only two pieces from Belur. One of them is a frieze containing a six-armed 
dancing Tandavésvara (Pl. XIX) set against a dexterous prabhavaji and attended by his devotees, mu- 
sicians, Brahma and Visnu (D.a. 808), and the other is a perforated screen (D.a.793). The former 
was lying in a mound near the fort wall of this town. The credit for its excavation and rescue from 
complete destruction goes to Leventhal. The panel obviously belongs to the temple of Visnuvisvara 
which was situated about two furlongs to the north-east of the Késava temple. This temple had almost 


Fig. 21. A temple at Siddapura. 1969. 
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Fig. 22. The Chenna-KéSava temple, Belur. 1967. 


disappeared by 1930 and a part of it was covered by the fort wall, but “a large number of carved stones 
and sculptures lying about and a stone which has been discovered intact”79 were representing the past 
glory of this temple. We have no idea of the exact origin of the perforated screen, but it must have 
been from the same rubble. As the temple goes back to 1117 A.D., the two panels may be dated in 


the same year. 


KORAVANGALA: Koravangala in the Hassan District was a famous Saiva centre in the middle of 
the 12th century. It is located at a distance of about six miles to the north of Hassan town. During 
the rule of Narasithha I and Vira Ballala II four distinguished sons of the Saiva brahmans, Maddiraja 
and Makavve, enriched this town by erecting three ornate temples for Siva. The village was a senior 
agrahara called Vadda-Santigrama and it was located in the Sige-nad. The four brothers, called Govinda, 
Naka, Kalidasa and Bichiraja, held high offices in the court of Narasimha I and Ballala II. Naka was 
the “chief accountant in Narasirhhadéva’s palace,” while Bichiraja was “‘the sole lord for accounts, 
business and counsel.”72 The four brothers were so much devoted to lord Siva that they spent 
the entire wealth they had accumulated on the construction and maintenance of temples. Go- 
vinda, ‘considering that of the wealth he had acquired not a hdga should be expended except for gods 
and brahmans,” got a temple erected (Fig. 28) for GovindéSvara (after his own name) and providdd 
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Fig. 24. The Saumyandyika temple in the enclosure of the Chenna-KéSava. 1969. 


funds for the services of the god, feeding of brahmans and for the maintenance of the temple in 1160(?) 
A.D.73 Nakaraja, second son of Maddiraja and younger brother of Govinda, followed the example 
of the latter. He also felt “why bury ones wealth in the ground”, and concluded “that the wealth he 
had acquired should be expended on temples and tanks.” He erected a temple of stone (Figs. 31-32) 
for the god Nakéévara (after his own name) at Koravangala and “gilded it with gold” in about 1168 
A.D.74 He was also responsible for the establishment of the Brahmasamudra-agrahara in Kadur Taluk 
and for the Nakanathéévara temple of this place.75 Bichiraja, “though younger than the three, their 
senior in good qualities”, erected (Fig. 33) Bichésvara (after his own name, but called Bhitanath- 
&évara) in 1173(?). He bought land, after paying 200 gadydnas to king Vira BallaJa, and made it over 
to the services of the temple.76 Of the four brothers, Kalidasa appears to have erected no temple in 
Koravangala, for none of the inscriptions of this place mentions any temple that was either erected by, 
or named after, him. According to an inscription, Koravangala had only the temples of Govindésvara, 
Nakéévara and Bichéévara in 1200 A.D.77 However, Makavve, the mother of these four, caused a tank 
called Makasamudra to be excavated in about 1175 A.D., and Kalimayya-heggade built the Kalésvara 
temple in 1170 (after his own name) in Jakkeyanahalli which “belonged to Koravangala attached to 
the great agrahdra of Santigrama’’.78 

Of the three temples built at Koravangala, the temple of Bichésvara, built by the last of the four 
brothers, is the largest and the most ornate of the structures of this place. It has survived almost intact 
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Fig. 25. Tandavésvara and other images, on the outer wall 
of the AndaJamma temple, Belur. 1969. 


(Figs. 33-34) to the present. The other two are less ornate in workmanship and smaller than the Biiché- 
vara in size. By 1900, these temples had fallen into ruins. Leventhal collected four sculptures from 
this centre. All these (D.a. 781-784) belong to the ruins of the Nakésvara and Govindésvara temples. 
The most interesting of these is a panel, which contains a sculpture of Siva (Pl. XVIII), dancing on 
Andhakasura (D.a. 781), with musicians and his sons in attendance. This is the central panel of a lintel, 
probably of the navaranga doorway of the Nakéévara temple. In 1933, the ruins of this doorway were 
reported to be lying close by.79 The other three sculptures were also once enshrined in the niches and 
cells of these temples. A slab (PI. LI) containing Naga and Nagini (D.a. 784) was probably the one that 
was originally enshrined in the NakéSvara temple by Nakaraja, while the image (Pl. XXIV) of Kar- 
tikéya (D.a. 782) was obviously taken from the ruined porch of the Govindésvara temple. Loventhal 
has admired the beautiful dome of this temple in one of his letters written (Fig. 29) to the museum.80 
All the three Isvara temples of this town appear to have originally had Sirya shrines attached to the 
porches. This is clearly seen in the present BiichéSvara temple. To the east of the porch of Govindésvara 
is a small shrine with a finely carved vestibule doorway (Fig. 30) and from this cell comes the mutilated 
Sirya image (D.a. 783) now found (Pl. XXXV) in the museum. This small shrine was dedicated er 
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sun and the image under observation was consecrated in 1168 A.D., by Gévinda.8! Long after Loven- 
thal sent these sculptures from Koravangala, the Director of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
was “told that some images belonging to the temples [of NakéSvara and Govindéévara]... had been 
removed by some people with the connivance of the village or taluk authorities.”’82 It is probable that 
he heard from the local residents to where these images had been sent. The account given by Loven- 
thal in his letter to the museum regarding the way in which these images were secured and the report 
given by the Director of the Archaeological Department, however, agree with each other. 


HIRI-KADLUR: Hiri-Kadlur is a small village about 14 miles from Dudda in the Hassan District. 
As it is called Arundhatipura in a record of the 13th century, it was probably one of the important 
agrahdra centres of the time. It seems to have been established some time during the rule of Vira Nara- 
sithha II.83 However, we have so far not come across any records that would throw light on the temples 
erected in this agrahdra. But it is possible that when the agrahdra was established, the temples for 
Padmanabha or Ranganatha and Chenna-Kéava were also built. The two temples are mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the place that belong to the Vijayanagara period. 84 Of these, the temple of Chenna-Kééava 
(Fig. 35) has come down to the present day and it reveals an unmistakable workmanship of the Hoy- 


Fig. 26. The Sabhamantap and Ammanavaru temple in the enclosure of the Chenna-Kééava. 1969. 
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Fig. 27. ISvara temple, Belur. 1969. 


Fig. 28. The Gévindésvara temple, Koravangala. 1969. 
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sala artists. But the temple of Ranganatha has disappeared leaving very little trace. The remnants 
of this temple were utilised in the thirties of this century to build a temple for Ivara (Fig. 36).85 Even in 
the early years of this century, the temples of Hiri-Kadlur were in such a bad state that they were 
considered not deserving “the labour and expense of restoration.”’86 The Director of the Mysore Ar- 
chaeological Department heard from the residents of this village in 1909 that “‘some images belonging 
to the temples... had been removed by some people with the connivance of the village or taluk autho- 
rities.”’87 
Leventhal picked up two beautiful pieces from the ruined Ranganatha temple at Hiri-Kadlur. One 
of them is an image of Ranganatha (Pl. XXVJ) resting on Sésa or serpent (D.a. 790), and another is a 
panel (PI. XXXII) containing the Saptamatrkas (D.a. 791). Loventhal seems to have put all his efforts 
and talent into acquiring these sculptures from the residents of the village. It is interesting to recount 
the whole story in his own words. “After long negotiations,” Loventhal wrote in one of his letters to 
the museum,88 “they finally gave us Ranga Nadar [Rafganatha]. The men, however, would not touch 
it; in the end they were persuaded, but as soon as they got it lifted up from the base, they let it go and 
ran away. Mr. Cress and his two sons with a couple of Hassan men put it into the bandy. The womenLS, 
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Fig. 30. Sirya shrine, G6vindésvara temple. 1969. 
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Fig. 31. The Nakésvara or Nagésvara temple, Koravangala. 1969. 


Fig. 32. Another view of the above temple. 1969. 
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Fig. 33. The Bichésvara temple, Koravangala. 1969. 


Fig. 34. The sikhara of the BiichéSvara. 1969. 
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Fig. 35. The Chenna-Kééava temple, Hiri-Kadlur. 1969. 


Fig. 36. Isvara temple built out of the ruins of HoysaJa temples. 1969. 
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Fig. 37. Temple at Hariharapura. 1969. 


wailed and whined and kissed its feet; the men shouted ‘Govindah, Govindah’ and like a funeral the 
bandy with the recumbent statue moved to Hassan.” 
Far from its home and its dark chamber, the image of Rafganatha lies in an alien but cosy hall of 


the museum today. 


HARIHARAPURA: Hariharapura is a small village in the Hassan District. It is about seven miles to 
the east of Dudda and about six miles to the north-east of the village Grama. To the south of this 
village is a deserted triple temple (Fig. 37) of the Hoysala period. The exact date of its construction is 
not known, but its architectural features roughly resemble those of the Laksmidévi temple at Dodda- 
Gaddavalli of the early 12th century.89 A lithic record of about 1313 mentions a grant given to the 
temple of Hariharapura.° The temple itself does not appear to be older than the 13th century. 

The temple at Harihara is a simple but fine architectural piece of the time. It is a trikuitdchala struc- 
ture with three beautiful towers, but its outer walls are simple and without any ornamental designs and 
sculptures.°! The only sculptures found in the temple were those enshrined in the garbhagrha cells and 
in the niches of the navaranga. We find none of these in the temple now. An image of Laksmi-Nara- 
sitnha, which was originally kept in one of the niches of the navaranga, was lying in 1920s about a fur- 
long to the east of the temple.92 In the other niche was an image of Ganapati, for the figure of a a 
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Fig. 38. Miniature Ranganatha image on the lintel of the northern doorway, 
Hariharapura temple. 1969. 


the vehicle of Ganésa, can still be seen on the pedestal kept in this niche. Three gods were originally 
enshrined in the garbhagrha cells: in the central cell stood Harihara, in the south cell was Sarasvati and 
in the north cell was Ranganatha. This arrangement is clear from the /dfchhana marks or vehicles 
found on the pedestals of these images. Besides, the lintels of all these three cells bear the miniature 
replicas of the images which were originally enshrined in the garbhagrhas: Harihara (Fig. 39) on 
the western doorway, Ranganatha (Fig. 38) on the northern doorway and Sarasvati (Fig. 40) on the 
southern doorway. The workmanship of these miniature images reveals an honest copy of the large 
images.93 


Fig. 39. Miniature images of Harihara and his attendants on the lintel 
of the central doorway, Hariharapura temple. 1969. 
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Fig. 40. Miniature image of Sarasvati on the lintel of the southern doorway, 
Hariharapura temple. 1969. 


When Leventhal visited Hariharapura in 1897, the temple was apparently intact but deserted for 
some unknown reason. He found the images of Harihara, Sarasvati and Ranganatha lying in the dark 
chambers. He also noticed that the image of Ganapati was missing from its original place.94 The image 
of Laksmi-Narasirhha found in a niche (Fig. 41) which was small and conventional, did not appeal to 
him. He removed the three garbhagrha images: Harihara (D.a. 786) from the central (western) cell; 
Sarasvati (D.a. 787) from the southern cell and Rafganatha (D.a. 788) from the northern cell. The 
remarkable similarity of the enshrined images with the miniature ones found on the doorways can be 
seen from the figures published here.95 Leventhal also found a mutilated portion of (D.a. 789) the 
prabhavaji in the cell of Rafganatha, but it (PI. VID) could not have been a part of the image. The size 
and shape of the prabha Suggest that it could originally have bzen above the head of Laksmi-Nara- 
sitnha. The upper part of this image is very badly damaged and the severed section of the prabha is 
missing. In the absence of the original images, but on the strength of the miniature carvings found on = 
ate 
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the doorway, scholars attached to the Mysore Archaeological Department made certain conjectural re- 
marks which are proved correct by our examination of the images found in the museum.96 However, 
the removal of these images to Copenhagen was known to them. 


HERAGU: Heragu is another village in the Hassan District. It is about five miles to the south-east of 
Dudda. Leventhal seems to have gone to this village from Hariharapura. The distance between Hari- 
harapura and Heragu is only two miles. 

The history of Heragu does not seem to go back earlier than the 12th century. It is probable that it 
was founded during the rule of the early Hoysala kings. The earliest epigraphical evidence that we have 
come across so far is the one that belongs to 1155 A.D.97 By this time, Heragu had already attained 
some importance as a holy centre. Jakkale, wife of the great minister, senior general Chavimayya, a 
garuda of Visnuvardhana, got a basti erected there (Fig. 42) for Chenna-Par$vanatha. The ruling king, 
Vira Narasimha I, made a grant of some land for its maintenance. In about 1174 A.D., Vira Ballala II, 
son and successor of Narasirhha I, made further grants to this basti,98 and in 1176, the chiefs of the 


Fig. 41. An empty niche in the navaranga of the Hariharapura temple. 1969. 
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Fig. 42. A ruined temple, Heragu. 1969. 


customs and the head men granted remissions of certain taxes.99 Thus Heragu rose as a Jain centre 
and remained so until about the beginning of the 13th century. In 1218, however, a temple for Jaita- 
Narayana was erected and a Vaisnava agrahara was established in this village. 

Heragu seems to have grown in importance ever since it was founded in the 12th century. The heg- 
gades and other officials of this village extended their munificent activities to the neighbouring religious 
centres or villages,100 and by the 18th century this village had attained the status of a hobji.101 

Unfortunately the monuments of this village are in ruins (Fig. 42) now. The Jaina basti was originally 
a structure of considerable importance. In plan and other details, it is mentioned to have resembled 
the Adinatha basti at Chikka-Hanasoge.!02 Its outer walls are plain. Excepting the five rows of cornices 
at the base and right-angled pilasters on plain walls, there is nothing noteworthy about the architecture 
of this temple.103 It is mentioned to have been in ruins as early as the 17th century. A fortwall was 
built right on top of the basti and the porch that originally adjoined the navaranga has been fully de- 
stroyed now. One of the door jambs of this basti was utilised in the construction of the Kamatésvara 
temple (Fig. 43) in the same village in about the 17th century. The lintel of this doorway still bears an 
image of a seated Jina, the Jaina dvarapalas and yaksas.104 rr 
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Fig. 43. A doorway of the Jaina basti 
used in the modern Kamatésvara temple, Heragu. 1969. 


Leventhal refers in one of his letters to this basti as in complete ruins. He also noticed that there 
were no Jaina residents in the village.!95 He collected from the rubbles of the ruined basti an image in 
1900 A.D.106 This was perhaps one of those which were sent by Cress in the final consignment from 
Mysore. The image (Pl. XLV) is that of Adinatha. (D.a. 785). As the temple itself was dedicated to 
Parévanatha, it is probable that the image was originally enshrined in one of the side cells of this 


trikiitdchala structure. 
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CHAPTER III 


Iconography 


The Hoysala sculptures in the National Museum can be divided into: (1) architectural units, (2) en- 
shrined and outer wall images and (3) miscellaneous works of art. The first two form part of the 
temple complex and have certain distinctive characteristics and functions of their own. For example, the 
small friezes on the basement and the large sculpture in the middle of the outer wall are primarily 
intended to serve a decorative purpose. The subject matter of these sculptures varies from military and 
mythological incidents to social and spiritual ones. The sculptures on the outer wall fall into the 
realm of folk as well as of fine art; while each was intended to play its individual role within a 
spiritual framework, it was not necessarily subjected to any sectarian or spiritual purpose. But this 
was not true of the images enshrined within the sanctums and niches. They were primarily meant to 
serve a spiritual purpose and not infrequently they betray the sectarian leanings of the patron or of 
the artists. These images were more carefully carved to conform to the canons of iconography than the 
sculptures found in other parts of the temple. However, all these sculptures can be classified, on the 
basis of their religious or sectarian affiliations, into Jaina, Vaisnava and Saiva. This classification may 
be altogether irrelevant for aesthetic and stylistic analysis, but not for the understanding of icono- 
graphy of the sculptures. : 


I 
ARCHITECTURAL UNITS 


FRIEZES ON THE BASEMENT: In accordance with the architectural plan developed by the Hoy- 
sala artists, the base of the outer wall of the Kédarésvara temple is embellished with rows of friezes. 
This section of the wall in most of the ornate Hoysala temples (Fig. 7) is cut into horizontal 
sections, one row is separated from the other by a deep horizontal griva or line and by a schema 
of sculptural themes.! The friezes are interesting for more than one reason: the exquisite workmanship 
exhibited here not only indicates the skill and dexterity of the Hoysala architect but also the liberty 
which he enjoyed while depicting what appear like folklores or themes. The height of the basement 
varies from about 4 to 5 ft. depending upon the total height of the structure. The rows of 
carvings are conventionally arranged. At the bottom of the basement is always a row of elephants. 
These strong and sturdy animals (Fig. 44) appear to move with majestic gaiety and ease, unmindful of 
the brunt they bear on their backs. This frieze appears like a march of a well-trained battalion of ele- 
phants, suitably attired and ably ridden by the mdhuts. Above the row of elephants comes a row of 
cavalry. The horses are (Fig. 45) meticulously decked and caparisoned. They are ridden by sturdy ‘tr 
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Fig. 44. Sketch: a row of elephants, Kédarésvara temple. 


diers holding long lances or swords and shields. The dust raised by the hooves of the dashing steeds, 
the helplessly staggering and fallen men only to be trampled by the triumphantly marching horses, the 
bustle of the battle on the one hand and the frenzied march of the cavalry on the other, present a 
picturesque sight of a battlefield. Some of the mediaeval sculptors were soldiers too; battles and 
fights were commonplace events of their daily life. These sculptures are presented in a realistic and 
articulate way; every frieze, or every portion of it, has a melodramatic quality. The majestically march- 
ing elephants, in some ways, contrast with the hustle and bustle of the rushing cavalry. 

Above the row of cavalry comes a frieze of delicate, intricate scrolls. They are wonderfully conceived 
and skilfully executed. Above the row of scrolls comes a row of lions — these animals are as majestically 
moving as the elephants, but the former are conventional and the latter realistic. No two elephants 
and horses appear to be identical and the Hoysala artist seems to have taken infinite pleasure in 
effecting this subtlety and variety. A row of scrolls is repeated above the row of lions. It is some- 
times a copy of the one found below, sometimes different in minutiae. Then comes the most interest- 
ing row which contains scenes from mythologies, especially from the Bhagavata, Ramayana and Mahab- 


Fig. 45. Sketch: a row of cavalry, Kédarésvara temple. 
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Fig. 46. Sketch: a frieze of scrolls, Hoysa]ésvara temple. 


harata. Through these mythological narratives the sculptors incidentally throw light on the social, 
spiritual and economic conditions and outlooks of their contemporaries. Through them we can 
capture a glimpse of the habits, customs and attitudes of the mediaeval people. The whole epic is 
never portrayed on any single temple wall — and such a task would have been impossible for any group 
of artists — but the most interesting incidents from the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavata and some 
other popular accounts are selected and delineated. To a mediaeval connoisseur these were abot enter- 
taining and educative. 

Above the row of mythological and epic scenes come the rows of ydlis, or conventional sea-ele- 
phants or crocodiles, and hamsas or swans. The top two rows, like those of scrolls and lions, are always 
conventional. 

This is the usual arrangement of the friezes on the basement of the outer walls of the ornate Hoysala 
temples dedicated to Sakti, Siva and Visnu. However, this pattern was often modified to suit the size 
of the structure and tastes of the architects. In large structures like the Hoysalésvara temple at Halebid,2 
it was possible to plan the basement elaborately, but not in small structures like the Mallikarjuna temple 
at Basural,3 Laksminarayana temples at Nuggihalli and Javagal4 etc. The Kédarésvara temple, how- 
ever, has all these rows, arranged in the following order from the bottom: rows of elephants, cavalry, 
scrolls, lions, scrolls, epic incidents, ydlis and hamsas.5 

A fragmentary portion of the basement of the Kédarésvara temple is found among the collections 
of the museum. These friezes are irregularly arranged now and some rows are missing. In one section 
(Pl. I; D.a.802) friezes of elephants, lions and hamsas are arranged one above the other. In 
another, a frieze of horses (PI. III; D.a. 803) and another small frieze of ydjis (Pl. Il; D.a. 800) are 
placed one above the other. Of the five friezes represented here, the elephants and the lions are portrayed 
in the conventional majesty and poise of the Hoysala school; the frieze of cavalry exhibits certain 
features that are rare even among its works. 


A GROUP OF DANCERS: The mediaeval sculptor was part of the rural, social complex of his time; 

he contributed to and benefitted from it. Although the traditions and customs were familiar to him, he 

rarely learned them from books. His knowledge of epics and mythology was not what he had derived 

from the palm-leaf manuscripts; in many cases, it was nothing more than the impressions of the story- 

tellers or the plays seen in the open air theatre of his village. Music and dance swayed his life and shaped 

his social and spiritual attitudes. He sang songs to win his lord, to win his love; he danced in ecstasy 

to the rythmic tunes of folk and traditional music. Drums, flutes, vinds, bells, cymbals and many other rc 
musical instruments were used by him both in temples and in social gatherings. These experiences rly 
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Fig. 47. A dancing group: lintel of the vestibule doorway, Chenna-Késava temple, Belur. 1967. 


helped him to interpret the mythological incidents that contained both spiritual and social messages 
for every one in the society. One panel (Pl. V; D.a. 817) represents such a group of dancers with a 
lady amidst them. To the right of the lady-dancer are four drummers and to her left only one. It is 
obvious that it is only a part of a large panel with other musicians missing now. It is a remarkable 
piece of work but typical of this school. Such panels are found in most of the temples of this time and 
attention may be specially drawn here to a group on the vestibule doorway of the Chenna-Kééava 
temple at Belur (Fig. 47). The men with their heavy chignons, judiciously decked ornaments, and 
scarfs tied round their heads and hips (Pl. V), beat drums to the rythmic steps of the swaying dancer. 
The drums are differently shaped and are either tied to their waists or hung down from their shoulders. 
The sound of the drums appears to have engrossed them, they beat and dance at the same time, balan- 
cing their drums on their knees, a scene that mildly reflects the ecstatic moods of a group of folk dan- 





A drummer. 
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A group of dancers-musicians, Halebid. 


cers. The men are robust and bear a rural simplicity. The lady appears to be completely overwhelmed 
with the beat of the drums and the jingling music of her ornaments. Her right hand is thrown in the 
I6la-hasta and her left is meaningfully held in the svarga. Her body is bent in multiple flexion, but her 
face has retained the serene moods and expressive gestures that go with the art of dancing. Dance, 
drama and music are interspersed in one small frieze and they together mirror the spirit and culture 


of the time. 


FRAGMENTS FROM RAILINGS: The two panels which have been collected from the ruined 
(Pafichalingésvara?) temple at Halebid originally belonged to the basem2nt wall of that temple. The 
rows of friezes which are usually six at the base of the outer wall are generally reduced to three or 
four on either side of the main doorways. The first four rows from the bottom are continued here also, 
but the rest of this section is changed near the entrance. Instead of scrolls, yalis and hamsas, one sees 
here a slightly projecting railing with miniature sculptures of gods, goddesses, dancers, musicians etc. 
Above these come rows of miniature sikharas and of scrolls. The railings of the northern wall of the 
Késava temple at Somanathapur,° the entrance section of the Késava temple at Belur? and many other 
temples of this school may be offered as examples to this. 

The panel containing miniature Sikharas or spires (Pl. IV; D.a. 807) is probably a mutilated section 
of the Pajichaliigésvara temple at Halebid. The Hoysala artist took infinite pleasure in designing such 
miniature towers not only on the railings but also on the upper section of the outer walls and on other 
portions of the temple. Literally, hundreds of such miniature models can be found in the temples of 
this school. In the panel under examination, we find four such examples and each of these differs from 
the other in several ways. The intermediary space between one Sikhara and the other is covered by 
sculptures of lions and soldiers. There is a miniature image of a lady in the niche of one of these to- 
wers. Underneath each of these spires probably stood a divinity, in a row; but this portion of the 
frieze is missing now. These towers are not the best examples of their class, but they are typical of thi 
school. Each of these towers is terminated by a conventional kalasa motif. The planning and the “pr 
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cution of the two central towers are roughly identical, except for the central band that vertically runs 
unbroken in one and is broken at two stages in the other. All spires are conical and star-shaped with 
sixteen and twelve angles, a plan that is generally adopted for the construction of the temple also. But 
the miniature sikharas found on such railing and even on parapets or other parts of the temple do not 
necessarily reflect the actual plan of the temple. At best they reveal the multiple models with which 
the Hoysala architect was familiar or the models that he was capable of devising.’ 


A DANCER WITH TWO MUSICIANS: Above the row of the miniature sikharas, the Hoysala 
architects arranged another frieze bearing sculptures of varied themes. In the majority of temples, 
these are either erotic scenes or dancers and musicians. A frieze (Pl. VI; D.a. 622) which probably 
comes from the PafichikéSvara temple at Halebid, is a good example of this. It is horizontally divided 
into three sections: the one at the bottom is a running band of scrolls with flowers and buds filled within 
the convolutions; the other at the top is a repetition of the same band, but different in details of work- 
manship and pattern. The intermediary space is divided into three sections, two buttresses stand in 
between one and the other. The sculptures in this band contain a rapturous dance scene of a group of 
robust rural folk. In the centre of the panel is a dancer-musician with a vind in his hands. He stands in 
the ardhdsana with his hands thrown in the /d/a and svarga-hastas. To his left is a drummer and to his 
right is another man with a flute. The frieze originally contained some other musicians and perhaps 
some dancers, for such long railings are not uncommon in the Hoysala structures. This fragmentary 
portion reveals all the vigour and force which the sculptors imparted to the original work. The all male 
dance represents a typical rural revelry of mediaeval times. All have stringed head-bands, armlets, 
bangles, yajfidpavitas and other ornaments; but the dancer has, in addition to all these, six rows of 
jingle-bells on his ankles. The chignons of the musicians and the steps of the dancer appear to move 
with the rythmic beat of the drum and the melody of the flute. The music of the jingles caused by the 
movement of the steps of the dancer appears to merge with the music of the flute and of the drum. 
The scene is set on a stage as if the hanging bead-drops would fall at the finish. The miniature columns 
are realistic and reflective of the columns found within the temple. This type of pillars is not unknown 
in the Hoysala temples although in a typical Hoysala structure the central block of the pillar is con- 
verted into a belishape. 


PERFORATED WINDOWS: The rectangular block with symmetrically arranged square-holes and 
rosette reliefs (D.a. 793) is a perforated screen the type of which one frequently meets on the outer 
walls, or on the side walls of the doorways leading to the vestibule or garbhagrha, of the Hoysala 
temples. The block under observation comes from the ruined Visnuvisvara temple of Belur. Besides 
serving as architectural units and enhancing the beauty of the temple, these screens let air and 
light into the dark halls and protected the halls of the temple from heavy wind and rain. Some of these 
screens are of infinite variety and beauty — the subject matter depicted on them varies from a mechanical 
repetition of floral and scroll patterns to purdnic, and classical dance, themes.10 
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DOORWAYS AND LINTELS: The doorways and ceilings of the Hoysala temples are not only 
elaborate but also the most fascinating architectural parts in the structures. The door jambs are usually 
cut into many vertical sections and each one of these sections is carved with a different geometrical 
and floral design. The doorways of the Hoysalésvara temple at Halebid and of the Chenna-Kééava 
temple at Belur are typical examples of this class. At the lower section of the door jambs will be the 
dvarapalas of the main deity; the iconographic features of the former usually conform to those of the 
latter. The lintel of the doorway is almost invariably the most ornate of this section. One such doorway 
which comes from the KédaréSvara temple at Halebid, is found in the museum. It is (PI. IX; D.a. 665, A) 
kept intact. The two dvarapdlas who stand in the tribhanga with their attributes and attendants (Pls. 
XIII-XIV) will be observed later. The door jambs are divided into seven vertical sections; three of 
these project forward in the form of pilasters. Almost all sections bear elaborate, geometrical or floral 
designs on their outer faces. The most interesting portion of this doorway is the lintel. It is minutely 
carved and divided into three sections. In the centre (PI.X), in a squarish niche, is the dancing Sara- 
svati with ankusa, pasa and vind in her hands. To her left and right, both at the lower and upper cor- 
ners, are four men with drums, td/as, cymbals etc., beating them to the steps of the dancing goddess. 
Female chauri-bearers stand against colonnettes, under miniature sikharas. They hold chauris in their 
inner hands. On either side of this niche, the extended sections of the lintel are divided into rows of 
dancers and musicians and of heroes and warriors. The section to the right of the goddess (PI. XI) has 
two male and a female dancers and each one of them is flanked by two or more musicians with drums, 
tdlds, flutes etc. The musicians are as much moved by the steps of the dancers as by the sound of their 
own instruments. The lower portion of this section is partly damaged. There are lions standing on their 
hind legs, soldiers with swords and shields and Salas fighting against lions. The shields are long and 
rectangular; the swords have broad blades. Most of them, dancers, musicians and soldiers, have stringed 
yajitdpavitas, heavy chignons and short lower-garments. They wear ornaments, but these are simpler 
compared with the larger reliefs of gods and goddesses (Fig. 8). The section to the left of Sarasvati 
(Pl. XII) is parallel to that of the other section. In the latter there are also three dancers. Each one of 
them is flanked by musicians holding different types of drums, td/as and flutes. At the lower section 
the Salas are attacking lions. In dress and other detail, they agree with the images found on the other 
section. 

Another fragmentary section of the door jamb is arranged in the museum above the doorway of the 
Kédarésvara temple. (Pl. IX; D.a. 665, B). It was originally the lintel of the garbhagrha or vestibule 
doorway of the Krsna temple at Halebid. It is preserved intact. It is divided into three sections — 
in the central niche is Krsna dancing or punishing K4liya, while the latter’s consorts and attendants 
are begging for mercy. Krsna has trampled the hood of the snake from his left leg and has held aloft 
its tail. The victory of the lord over the evil force is celebrated by the joyous folk, the gépdlas or cow- 
herds. The powers of the lord have evoked awe and respect in them. Some pray with folded hands and 
offer flowers and food; others dance in joy and ecstasy. The section to the right of Krsna (Pl. XVI) 
and another to his left (PI. XVII) are carved alike but the devotees dominate in the former; musicians 
with Sankha, jdgate, tala, mrdanga dominate in the latter. Unlike the lintel of the Kédarésvara temples, 
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lions and Sala motifs are absent in the lower sections of the present lintel. We find here only dancers, 
musicians and devotees. Each one of them is arranged against a projecting section of the lintel. 
More elaborate lintels are represented by Plates XVIII and XIX. 


UNFINISHED SCULPTURES: The three unfinished sculptures found in the museum appear to come 
from a ruined temple of Halebid. They could have originally formed part of the Pafichalingésvara 
temple. One of them (PI. XLII; D.a. 816) is a Yaksa seated in the ardha-paryankdsana with a padma 
in his right hand and a phala in his left. He is seated in a niche. The Yaksa is conventionally carved 
with a pot-belly, a crown and a number of other ornaments that are commonly met with in any sculp- 
ture of this school. The vaijayanti of the Yaksa is fallen on the pedestal in the form of a semi-circular 
arch. The phala and padma appear to be too large for the hands of this image. This type of sculpture 
is usually found in the sikhara and on the parapet of the Hoysala structures whether they are dedi- 
cated to Siva, Sakti, Vignu or Jina. They are regarded as guardians of the structure, though in some 
Jaina bastis they often play certain interesting roles. 

Another miniature image found standing in a niche is also from a ruined temple of Halebid. The 
niche is slightly different from that of the Yaksa image observed above. The miniature figure in the 
niche (Pl. XLI; D.a. 815) is that of Visnu. He bears in his four arms (from the top right hand, clock- 
wise) Sankha, chakra, gada and padma, the main attributes of Visnu. The order in which these attributes 
are borne enables us to identify the image as that of Késava. There is nothing extraordinary about the 
image. Hundreds of such images are carved on the parapet of the temple as part of the decorative 
complex of Hoysala architecture. Such miniature images can also be found on the sikhara. I am 
inclined to think that this image originally belonged to the ruined Pafichalingésvara, for it is not un- 
usual to find Visnu images on Saiva structures in this period. 


Visnu’s four attributes: sankha, chakra, gada and padma. 
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Another image (Pl. XLIII; D.a. 814) which comes from one of the ruined temples of Halebid is that 
of a lady standing in triple flexion or tribhanga. She holds a mirror in her right hand and a phala in 
her left. She stands against an arch-shaped prabhd with the usual floral designs but without a kirtimukha 
motif. She is apparently absorbed in admiring her own reflection in the mirror and unmindful of the 
monkey that tries to reach her left hand. The sculpture which was almost completely finished is badly 
weathered now. The bend at the waist is rather crudely worked out. The heavy arms and legs, the 
bulky breasts and broad hips are burdened with the weight of a number of ornaments that rather rob 
off than add to the grace of the figure. The sculptor has bestowed more attention on the details of the 
decorative ornaments than on the physiological proportions, a defect common in the sculptures of 
this school. It is difficult to determine the exact place from which this sculpture has come. It is appar- 
ently an independent image. The projections at the top and at the bottom seem to point out that it 
was originally fixed into sockets. Images of this type are commonly found either on railings or serving 
as bracket figures. They are also found in the sikhara, especially at places where one section of the 
Sikhara meets the other. The size and the workmanship of the image under examination make me feel 
that it could have been part of a sikhara or a parapet. 

One of the main features of Hoysala architecture is the accommodation of bracket figures be- 
tween the projecting eaves and the main walls of the temple.!! In some instances we come across such 
figures on the upper portion of the pillars in the navaranga. Fixed at an angle of 45° or 50° these figures 
can be fully seen standing on the platform of the temple. The method of inserting bracket figures was 
neither devised by, nor a distinctive feature of the structures of, the Hoysalas; for, bracket figures of 
interesting variety and of various sizes are found in some of the early and later-Chalukyan temples.!2 
But undoubtedly the popularisation of these figures goes to the Hoysalas. A judicious placement of 
these figures helped to enhance the importance of the sculpture as well as of the temples. One such 
bracket figure, unfortunately of very inferior workmanship, is found here. The figure of the lady- 
dancer (Pl. XXXVIII; D.a. 623) is rather heavy and stumpy. The sculptors seem to have laid stress 
on roundness, a round head placed on round and heavy breasts which in turn appear to be bal- 
ancing on the circular surface of the hips. The roundness of the composition is very much emphasized 
by the convex bend of the figure itself. Everything seems to be exaggerated here; as a result, the sculp- 
ture is anything but natural. The hands are thick, the legs are heavy, the thin waist is in contrast with 
the thick neck, the breasts are slightly vertically stretched and are baloon-shaped, the chignon is inter- 
esting but ill-placed. The figure is placed between a basin-shaped lotus and a floral arch which add 
further to the roundness of the composition. However, every individual part of the sculpture is care- 
fully and skilfully worked out by the sculptor who appears to have, in the process, lost sight of the 
total composition. The Hoysala artist was quite often prone to sacrifice or ignore the totality in his 
eagerness to work out the details of various parts of the sculpture. This is one such example. 

The sculpture under examination comes from the Kédarésvara temple at Halebid, a temple which 
has received high praise from art critics and historians. Removed from its proper setting, its role could 
hardly be realised now. However, no bracket figures of this temple have survived to the present, and 


for this reason, it deserves our attention. 
In the image under observation, a lady stands in a dancing posture. Her legs are bent in the ardhasanal 7 ah 
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A Salabhaajika, Belur. 


Her right hand is held in the /éla-hasta, while her left hand is broken. Compared with the bracket 
figures of the Késava temple at Belur, (Fig. 23) HoysaléSvara temple at Halebid and other temples, 
this sculpture is very crude, but as an example of the 13th century work and as a unique surviving 
piece of the Kédarésvara temple, its importance cannot be ignored. 


II 
LARGE IMAGES 


One of the most fascinating features of the Hoysala temple architecture is the accommodation of large 
images in the middle of the outer walls.13 These images served a double purpose: first, their presence 
enhanced the decorative value of the temple and made the structure itself extremely ornate; second, 
they helped the architects to emphasise and work out the stellate plan of the structure by making the 
corners of the sculptured blocks agree with the contours of the structure proper. The large wall images 
fall into two classes: (1) gods and goddesses; (2) their attendants and other celestial beings. Very 
rarely secular themes were adopted here. Some of the sculptures narrate incidents connected with 
mythology and epics, but, obviously these are portrayed only to extol the gods and the goddesses 
connected with them. Ravana lifting the mount Kailasa, Krsna subduing the serpent Kaliya or pro- 
tecting the cows and the cowherds by lifting Govardhanagiri are some among them. 

In most of the temples built by the Hoysalas, the outer wall images include the representatives of 
every pantheon. The enshrined deity within the sanctum could be either Siva or Visnu, but the uber 
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wall images could be the various manifestations not only of Siva, Visnu and of their Saktis, but 
even of Jinas and the Buddha. Sometimes emphasis was deliberately laid on carving the images of 
other pantheon on the outer walls, while the deity enshrined in the sanctum belonged to one. The 
Isvara temple at Arsikere in the Hassan Dt., is one of many such examples of this period.!3 

The sculptures are classified in this study, on the basis of their religious affiliation, into Saiva, Vais- 
nava and Jaina. To these are added the images of Brahma, Sirya, Saktis, their male and female at- 
tendants, who were acceptable to Saivas and Vaisnavas, and the majority of these even to the Jainas. 
As noted earlier, the outer wall images of gods, goddesses and of their consorts or attendants form 
one group; the images in the round installed within the sanctums and niches form another. Although 
the functions of the latter differed from those of the former, all these are grouped here under one head 
for the purpose of the study of their iconography. The images found in the cells and niches were pri- 
marily meant to be worshipped; their presence ensured and elevated the position of the structure and 
gave it a significance and a meaning. In their own way they also enhanced the decorative value of the 
temple. They usually excel the rest of the sculpture in artistic beauty and grace. It is probable that the 
enshrined deities received the exclusive attention of accomplished artists, for the Supreme Lord was 
not only regarded as the most-exalted, but also the most-beautiful one. In this respect, the enshrined 
deities differed from the outer wall images. Of the attendants, the female deities dominate over the 
male both in number and in variety. 

A convenient starting point of the study of the Hindu iconography that helps to distinguish the gods 
and goddesses from their attendants is by noting the number of hands and the attributes held in them. 
Gods are usually attributed with more than two hands; the attendants are usually attributed with two. 
But this is not a rule. In addition to the number of hands, certain other features such as the weapons 
and the mudrds borne in their hands, their consorts and cognizances and some other characteristic 
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marks or symbols are also to be noted. In addition to these, one will have to bear in mind, at times, 
certain historical, geographic and chronological factors also. However, all or each of these factors 
may be of no use unless one is acquainted with the complicated structure of sectarian history and its 
multiple subdivisions, and a vast mass of mythological, puranic and epic accounts, historical and non- 
historical literature. In short, the religion and the art of a people are better understood only when one 


is a part or feels part of a society in which they function. 


IMAGES OF VISNU 


Visnu, according to Puranas, manifested himself (avatdra) in different periods of history. Ten such 
incarnations!4 are listed and his images are carved in all these forms. As noted earlier, Visnuvardhana 
popularised Sri-Vaisnavism in Karnataka and this religion, among many other factors, contributed to 
the evolution or the emergence of the Hoysala style of art. Sri-Vaignavism was a reforming move- 
ment within Vaisnavism; it altered many practices and questioned some of the fundamental beliefs of 
the followers of Visnu. The Visnu temples built under the Hoysala patronage reveal the Sri-Vaisnava 
exuberance that is generally in agreement with other forms of Vaisnava art but not without its own 
individuality. A study of Hoysala sculpture may help us understand the development of Vaisnava 
iconography under the dominance of the Sri-Vaisnavas. 


GOPALA: Although the KédaréSvara temple at Bastihalli near Halebid was dedicated to Ivara, many 
of its outer wall images (Fig. 14) represent various forms of Visnu and other deities. One of these is 
an image of Vénugopala, the lord of cowherds. Though born of royal parentage, Krsna was brought 
up amidst cow-boys and has been called Gopala. He charmed his herd and his fellows with the melli- 
fluous music of his flute and protected them from evil forces of every kind. In this form Visnu is 
always represented with a flute in his hands and with cows and cow-boys and their consorts around 
him. The images of Gopala are found all over India; they abound in the Hoysala temples also. The 
panel under observation (Pl. XXVIII; D.a. 1648) is not of a very high order and it is definitely inferior 
to the Vénugdpala image found in the KéSava temple at Somanathapura.!5 In the present instance 
Gopiala stands under a symmetrically set, well-carved, floral arch. In the centre stands the god in a 
flexed posture and his right leg is bent and crossed over his left. He wears a long heavy conical crown, 
usual ornaments and holds a short, thick bamboo flute with a floral bunch tied to it. He is overwhelm- 
ed by the music of his flute, and the cows, cow-boys, the latter’s companions and some other devotees 
are swayed by it as well. For lack of space, however, the attendants and consorts are arranged in ver- 
tical subdivisions. Despite the elaboration of the scene and easy movement of every figure in this 
group, the panel lacks animation and appears very dull. The stumpy personality and heavy ornaments 
have greatly affected the gaiety and the flexibility of Gopala. The sculptor has, however, succeeded in 
delineating the puranic incident. Of the miniature images, a cow-boy who rests upon his long staff 
and another who carries a stick with his belongings tied to it on his left shoulder, are particularly 
noteworthy. The cows and bulls lack naturalism and the seated devotees are stiff and conventionah 
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VISNU-SESASAYI: The only other form of Visnu in the collection of the museum is that of Visnu- 
Sésasayi or Rahganatha. Of the two images of Rafganatha, one comes from the ruined Rafganatha 
temple at Hiri-Kadlur (Pl. XXVI; D.a. 790) and the other is from the Hariharéévara temple at Hari- 
harapura (Pl. XXIX; D.a. 788). Both originally occupied the sanctums of their respective temples. 
They are the only images found in the Sayana posture in the museum, for in the whole range of Hindu 
pantheon Visnu in the form of Sésasayi alone is allowed to be depicted in the recumbent posture.!6 In 
this form, Visnu is called Ananta-Padmanabha, Sésasayi and Ranganatha. According to a puranic 
account, when the universe was submerged in water after the dissolution of the cosmic order, Visnu 
lay in the yoga blissfully absorbed in Self on the serpent Ananta and floated on water. After sleeping a 
long time in this state he desired to create again. From his navel issued a lotus with Chaturmukha- 
Brahm seated on it.17 

Visnu as AnantaSayi is supposed to sleep on the coils of Ananta, the great serpent. He is to be ab- 
sorbed in dhydna. His eyes are to be slightly opened (kifichinunmilitaléchana) and one fourth of 
his body is to be slightly lifted up or inclined.18 

Images of Anantasayi are found all over India and they are very popular in the south. The two 
images under observation are among the best of the Hoysala works. Though they belong to the same 
school and almost to the same age, some difference can be noticed between them. The image from Hiri- 
Kadlur is better executed than that of Hariharapura. In the former, the body of Sésa is folded into 
three huge coils while its hood is spread out in the form of a canopy over the head of his Lord. Unfortu- 
nately the hood is broken now. The Lord sleeps with ease and comfort on the supple cushions of Sésa and 
rests his head on a pillow. He is tended by his consort Laksmi who is sitting at his feet. The upper 
part of the image of Laksmi is broken. The Lord wears an ornamental lower-garment superbly de- 
signed with floral and bead patterns. His eyes are half closed and his physiology is proportionate. 
His right leg is slightly bent while his left is stretched straight into the hands of his consort. The hands 
lie rather stiffly, one on his left thigh and the other on the pillow. Needless to say that the Lord is decked 
conventionally with stiffly hanging ornaments despite the recumbent posture of his body. He is endow- 
ed with only two hands without any attributes in them. 

Compared with the above image, the Anantasayi image from Hariharapura (Pl. XXVII; D.a. 788) is 
less appealing and articulate. Here Ananta has folded his body into multiple coils and spread his 
seven-hood canopy over that of his Lord. Although the Lord has inclined his head on the hoods of 
Ananta and is supporting his heavy crown and his head with one of his right hands, his heavy body 
is almost forcefully and uncomfortably thrushed into the framework of the snake-bed and canopy. 
The volume of flesh and the variety of ornaments create sufficient confusion; in addition to these, the 
Lord is attributed with two more hands and attributes. The flexion of his hands and legs has help- 
ed very little to impart life to the image; the curved hands, head and legs, while apparently main- 
taining the symmetry, have imparted a feeling of squarishness to the entire relief. The Lord has four 
arms. His lower right hand is held against his chest in the jfidna-mudrd, his upper right is supporting 
his head and crown; one of his left hands bears a gadd, while the other is held in the /ola-mudra. There 
are two lady attendants. One of them is sitting in the sukhdsana with a padma in her right hand and a 
kalaSa in her left. She is apparently Bhidévi. The other tends the right leg of Visnu. She is tatemty FT 
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The images of Anantasayi examined here are not set against the stele that are usually found at the 
back of other images. Thomsen refers to a fragmentary piece of arch-shaped prabhd bearing serpentine 
and floral designs and kirtimukha (PI. VII; D.a. 789) as one which was originally a part of the Anan- 
taSAyi image of Hariharapura. This is rather unlikely, for the size and shape of the prabhd are unsuit- 
able for the image instanced. It could have belonged to some other image of this temple, probably to 
the image of Laksmi-Narasirmha which was originally placed in one of the navaranga niches and which 
was considered as not worthy of any artistic merit by Loventhal. 


TriSiila. 





IMAGES OF SIVA . 


While Saivism and Vaisnavism shared royal patronage almost from the very early period, the former 
was more popular than any other sect or religion throughout the history of Karnataka. Siva was 
worshipped both in iconic and aniconic forms almost from the very beginning in South India. Like 
Visnu, he is also portrayed in his various forms on the Hoysala temples. The number of temples built 
for Siva outnumber any or all other temples built during this period, but not all these are of high 
artistic interest. 


UMA-MAHESVARA: The images of Siva found in the museum roughly fall into three groups: 
Siva as Uma-Mahéévara, Siva as Bhairava and Siva as Nataraja. A relief, with Siva and his console [= 
=| 
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and attendants (PI. XXIII; D.a. 1647), which was originally set as an architectural complex on the 
outer wall of the KédaréSvara(?) temple is one of the typical Siva images of this time. Here 
Siva is seated in the sukhdsana. His left leg is horizontally placed on the throne, while his right leg is 
hung down and placed on a delicate floral bed. His consort Umi is sitting on his left lap. Her right 
arm is thrown horizontally on the back of her lord and her left hand bears a phala. Siva has three 
eyes and four arms. Three of his hands bear attributes, the remaining one is thrown on the shoulder 
of his consort. His right hand holds an aksamdld, his upper right holds a trisila and his upper left 
hand bears a damaru. The jatd-mukuta, interspersed with skulls and beads, adorns his head, while his 
ears are decked with the ndga-kundalas. His consort is decked with the conventional ornaments 
including large ratna-kundalas and an elaborate hair-do. The Hoysala artists were hardly rivalled by 
any other contemporary school of artists in working out the details of ornaments, garments and 
other personal attributes although in some other respects the Orissan artists excelled them by their 
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Siva’s crowns; ndga and ratna-kundalas; canine teeth, third eye etc. 


ingenious and intricate workmanship.!9 Such delicate and involved workmanship is found only in 
the brush works of the Ajanta artists. But unlike those at Ajanta, the Hoysala artists in their zeal 
for working out details often sacrificed their aesthetic standard. The hair of Uma is set in three 
stages: the delicately wound curls on the forehead as well as on the sides, an intricate arrangement of 
the hair on top of the head and an easily hung double knot at the back. Uma and Mahésvara are seated 
on the bhadrdsana and under an elaborate floral canopy. From the convolutions of each one of the 
scrolls of this canopy a bunch of buds or flowers hangs down. Below the bhadrdsana are a frieze and 
the patra-kumbha motif. ; 

One of the most interesting aspects of this relief is its iconography. Siva and Parvati are not 
only accompanied by their cognizances, a bull, and an alligator respectively, but also by their two 
sons, four-armed Ganééa on his rat and four-armed, three faced, Kumara on his peacock. The icono- 
graphic details of Siva and his entourage broadly agree with those mentioned in the Ripamandana.20 
But the attributes held in the hands of Siva slightly differ from those of the text. Bhrigi, one of his 
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Bhairava with runda-mald, naga and ghanfa. 


BHAIRAVA: Another sculpture (Pl. XXI; D.a. 821) portrays Siva as Bhairava. In all probability, 
it was once enshrined in the garbhagrha of the Siva temple at Siddapura. Bhairava images of this kind 
are normally met with on the outer walls of many Hoysala temples. The image under examination is 
one such example. Here Siva stands in the tribhanga on a pair of high-sandals. He is nude although 
he is adorned with some ornaments and attributes. He has three eyes and four hands. His sharp fangs 
project from the corners of his mouth. His locks are set in thick curls with a serpent wound round his 
head. Some hair has fallen in thick lumps on his either shoulder. His yajnopavita is not only 
be-jewelled but set with rudrdksa-beads. He has a waist-band probably to hold the whisks and bells 
that are tied round his waist and not to fasten any lower-garment. Among the ornaments, the serpen- 
tine head-band and knee-band, the bells that hang from the waist-band and anklets, are particularly 
noteworthy. His four hands originally carried four attributes. Of them the upper right bears a trisila, 
the upper left bears a damaru, and the lower left bears a bowl and the severed head of a demon. The 
last of the four hands is broken and the attribute which it originally held is unknown. But it is probable 
that there was a sword. On either side of Siva stands an emaciated figure beating a drum. 

Bhairava images of four, six, ten and multiple hands abound in the Hoysala structures. A dozen 
images of great variety and iconographic interest can be found on the outer wall of the Hoysalésvara 
temple.21 Of them some bear the characteristics of the image of Siddapura. Usually a dog accompanies 
Bhairava but in the present case it is absent. 


NRTYA BHAIRAVA: Another image of Bhairava which comes from the outer wall of the Kédarés- 
vara temple is interesting both for its original architectural setting and for its iconographic details. 
Here (Pl. XX; D. 1648) Siva is depicted in an articulate dancing posture and his body is bent in the 
triple flexion. He has an eye on the forehead, a jata-mukuja on the head, a yajfidpavita with skull pen- 
dants, but he has no serpentine bands and high sandals. However, he wears the ndga-kundalas alr ah 
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naga-nupuras. Despite wearing a crown set with skulls, he bears a pleasant and not a terrific form. The 
fangs are missing in this image, so are his attendants and mount. He had six arms in all, of which five 
have survived still. One of his right hands bears a damaru, another is held in the svarga-hasta and the 
missing right hand appears to have originally carried a cymbal as another cymbal is found in one of 
his left hands. One of his left hands is held in the /é/a-hasta with a bell dangling from his fingers while 
the other hand bears a three-headed cobra. The hand that holds the cymbal also balances a long staff 
which rests on his left shoulder. This staff has a skull with a trident at its top end. 

The iconographic details of this image demand special attention as Siva in this form appears to 
combine the features of both Kankala22 and Bhiksatana Bhairava23 forms. The long staff is one of 
the characteristics of the image of Kankdla Bhairava. The absence of nudity, skull-bowl, sandals, 
attendants and mount on the one hand and the portrayal of Siva in a nrtya-bhangi are notable features. 
If a gaja or Andhaka is placed under his feet, he would be one of the Sarhhara-Purusas. 

In another panel (PI.XIX; D.a. 808) Siva stands in a nrtya-bhangi against an elaborately carved 
arch. This arch is crowned by a kirtimukha. The dancer is at the centre of the panel, the arch spins 
and emanates from him into multiple circles. Symbolically this arch represents pafichakrtyas (five 
activities) called srsti (creation), sthiti (preservation), sarmhara (destruction), tirdbhava (illusion) and 
anugraha (salvation). According to one version, ‘‘Creation arises from the drum: protection proceeds 
from the hand of hope: from fire proceeds destruction: the foot held aloft gives release.”’24 

“The Supreme Intelligence dances in the soul... for the purpose of removing our sins. By these 
means, our Father scatters the darkness of illusion (mdyd), burns the thread of causality (karma), 
stamps down evil (mala, dnava, avidyd), showers Grace, and lovingly plunges the soul in the ocean of 
Bliss (dnanda). They never see rebirths, who behold this mystic dance’’.25 

Siva is not destructive here, for he tramples and kills none. This is a dance of joy. His right foot is 
planted on the earth (or upon a padma) and it is slightly bent, while the left is raised and bent towards 
the right in the bhujanga-trdsa. The whole body is moving in supple fluidity and his arms are mean- 
ingfully animating on either side. He has eight arms in all, but the attributes which he originally 


Attributes of Siva and Sakti: elaborate trisala with flames, danda, khadga and padma. 
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carried are destroyed now. One of his right hands is held in the gaja-hasta, while the other seem to 
have held a khadga, a triSiila, and either in the abhaya or in the varada mudrd. The attributes held in 
his left hands are also broken but an attempt may be made here to restore them. One of the hands 
was surely held in the svarga-hasta, while the others seem to have borne damaru, khétaka and either 
the varada or abhaya mudra. He wears a jata-mukuta, ndga-kundala and all other conventional orna- 
ments. In the second band of the arch float the ganas (demi-gods) and share the joy of the Lord of 
Dance. Siva’s mount, Nandi, lies quietly at the left foot of the Dancer unalarmed at the beat of the 
drums and the steps of the Dancer. But the drummers are lost in themselves, in the din of the drums 
and of the dance. Even the lions have gone into glee with upraised heads and tails. On either side 
stand the great admirers of this dance, Brahma with his attendant-lady to the right and Visnu (al- 
most fully damaged) with his attendant to the left of Siva. 

This panel is far more elaborately planned and executed than any other image. The Dancer in this 
panel indulges in a dance of joy, not of destruction. The relief under observation is set in the heavenly 
abode of Siva, where Brahma, Visnu, their consorts or attendants and the ganas are the audience. 
Siva dances for himself, for “‘the reason of His dance lies in His own nature, all his gestures are own- 
nature-born (svabhdva-jah), spontaneous and purposeless — for His being is beyond the realm of pur- 
poses.”’26 


SAMHARA-MORTI: Siva assumed various forms to destroy the evil and to preserve the good. As 
the destroyer of the evil, he is called Sarhara Purusa and is usually attributed with certain terrific 
features and destructive attributes. In different such forms he killed the Gajasura (the Elephant-demon), 
Kala (god of Death), Kama (god of Lust or Love) etc. Being the master of Dance and Music, he com- 
bined the act of destruction with the art of dance; as a result, he is found frequently depicted with 
both these traits. The relief panel, which originally formed the lintel of the navaranga doorway of the 
Nagésvara temple at Koravangala, presents one such form of Siva. This relief (Pl. XVIII; D.a. 781) 
is preserved almost intact. It is one of the finest reliefs, which fully exemplifies the elaborate planning 
and patient workmanship of the Hoysala artists. It can be divided both vertically or horizontally into 
three sections: vertically, the projecting plain eave of the lintel separates a band of beaded-frieze from 
a huge, rectangular panel that contains Siva and his entourage; horizontally, the image of Siva is 
flanked on either side by a huge ydji with deities on its back. The artist appears to have aimed at cap- 
turing the entire puranic incident within the framework of this small panel, besides exhibiting his skill 
' for intricate workmanship. He has obviously succeeded in achieving his purpose. 

According to puranas, Andhakasura, the ruler over the demons, performed severe penance, obtained 
several boons and made himself invincible. He began to trouble all dévatds and ultimately attempted 
to abduct Parvati, consort of Siva. The latter thereupon got ready to fight the asura. When Nila, another 
asura and a disciple of Andhaka, tried to slay Siva by assuming the form of an elephant, Virabhadra, 
informed of this by Nandi, assumed the form of a lion, killed Nila and presented the skin of the ele- 
phant to Siva. When Siva hastened to kill Andhaka, Visnu and others followed him but they were 
forced by the asuras to flee from the battle-field. “At last Siva aimed his arrow and shot at the asura 
and wounded him; blood began to flow in profusion from the wound, and each drop of it as it muir i= 
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Attributes of Siva and Sakti: 


ganthd, 


khétaka, 





rundapatra, 


aksamala. 
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the earth assumed the shape of another Andhakasura. Thus there arose thousands of Andhakasuras 
to fight against Siva. Immediately Siva thrust his trisii/la through the body of the original and real 
Andhakasura and began to dance. Visnu destroyed with his chakrdyudha the secondary asuras produced 
from the blood drops. To stop the blood from falling on the earth, Siva created out of the flame that 
was issuing from his mouth a Sakti called Yogisvari. Indra and other dévas also sent their Saktis to 
serve the same purpose”’.27 The saktis mentioned here are the Saptamatrkas. They caught all drops of 
blood as they fell and thus stopped the further multiplication of the secondary asuras. ‘In this struggle 
Andhakasura finally lost his power known as asura-mdyd and was defeated by Siva.’’28 Nevertheless, 
by the grace of Siva he ultimately attained mukti. 

In the centre of the panel under examination, Siva is depicted trampling and dancing on the back of 
the fallen demon, Andhaka. Siva’s right foot is placed on the hips of the demon, while his left is held 
in the bhujanga-trdsa. He is adorned with elaborate ornaments inlcuding the jafd-mukuta and ndga- 
kundalas. The mark on his forehead is his third eye. He has eight hands and all of them bear 
attributes. In his right hands he holds a trisiila, khadga, aksamdla and the remaining right hand is 
held in the gaja-hasta. Three of his left hands bear damaru, khétaka and patra, while the remaining 
left hand is held in the svarga-hasta. Siva is dancing to the beat of the drums. His two sons, Kumara 
on his peacock to his left and Ganééa (partly damaged) on his rat to his right, are frontally carved 
and are apparently enjoying the dance. On the back of the huge yd/is are miniature figures of Visnu 
and Laksmi to the left and Brahma and Sarasvati to the right of Siva. The fallen Andhaka is struggling 
to raise his head and his sword only to be crushed by the steps of Siva. On the upper edges of the 
arch float the Asta-dikpalas. Despite the fact that Siva indulges in samhdara, his face is serene and 
calm; the fangs and skulls are missing. 


Damaru, naga and tdljas of Siva and Sakti. 
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OTHER HINDU GODS AND GODDESSES 


Although Brahma, the creator of the Universe, the Great Priest and Master of the Védas, is highly 
respected in the Hindu pantheon, he does not seem to have gained the popularity of a cult-deity among 
the Hindus. Very few temples were built for him, and very few idolized him. But his images are found 
in a number of temples either among the dvarana-dévatds (accessory gods in the shrines of the major 
cult-deities), or parivdra-dévatds (the entourage). We have already noticed him among those who 
watched the dance of Siva, and as the occupant of the lotus of Visnu-Anantasayi. Such examples can 
be multiplied. Three images of Brahma are found in the collection of the museum. Two of them 
form two sections of a corner block of an outer wall of a ruined Iévara temple at Halebid, while 
the third comes from the parapet of a Siva temple at Siddapura. Though they share some common 
features, each has its own individual characteristics. 


BRAHMA IN THE SAMABHANGA: On one side of the corner block of a ruined Iévara temple at 
Halebid (Pl. LVII; D.a. 806), Brahma is found standing in the samabhanga posture. He is flanked by 
miniature images who serve as his whisk-bearers. An arch-shaped scroll canopy is found over the head 
of Brahma, while the outer face of the pedestal contains a band of intricately carved but conventional 
scrolls. Brahma has three faces and all bear moustache and beard. He wears a jata-mukuta and 
other conventional ornaments commonly found in the sculptures of this school. He has four arms in 
which he bears his attributes. He holds the sruk-sruva in the upper right and a pdga in the upper left 
hands; the attributes held in the lower left and right are broken but in all probability these were a 
book and an aksamald respectively. These attributes are usually endowed to Brahma, although t r 
paSa is quite often replaced either by a kamandalu or by some other attribute. Brahma images wit il 
wall 
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Brahma’s attributes: aksamala, sruk-sruva, pustaka. 


moustache and beard are not supposed to go back to a very early period.29 In the Hoysala temples, 
however, Brahma images of various types are found. They are depicted with both beard and moustache 
and without either of them; and often, they are found with either beard or with moustache only. 


BRAHMA ON HIS MOUNT AND WITH HIS CONSORT: We find another image of Brahma on 
the other side of the corner block examined above. The scroll canopy over the head, the beard 
and moustache on his face, the jafd-mukuta on his head are common to both. But in the relief under 
observation he is seated frontally in the sukhdsana on his mount harisa. His consort Sarasvati also 
sits in the same posture on the left lap of her lord. Brahma holds an aksamaild, sruk-sruva in his left 
hands, a kasa or a pd§a in one of his right hands while the other is thrown upon the shoulder of his 
consort. Sarasvati has embraced her lord with her right hand, while her left has held a book. A huge 
swan, that serves as their mount, stands majestically with a bunch of fruits in its beak. 


Attributes of Brahma and Sarasvati: ankusa, pasa, phala and padma. 
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The panel reminds us of the images of Uma and Mahéévara seated on Nandi. This type of images 
of Brahma is comparatively less popular than the standing image noted: previously. In one of the 
temples at Aihole, we do find Brahmi sitting astride his harmsa with rsis around him. But the two 
panels differ in several ways.30 


BRAHMA IN THE PADMASANA: A panel that was probably collected from the ruined parapet 
of the Isvara temple at Siddapura (PI. XLVII; D.a. 809) presents Brahma in yet another form. Here 
the lord is seated in the padmdsana flanked by his two dévis, probably Savitri and Sarasvati. He wears 
an elaborate jatd-mukuta and other conventional ornaments, but his mount is missing. He carries at- 
tributes in his four hands — a pdga and sruk-sruva in his back right and left hands, kalasa or pustaka 
and aksamadid in his front left and right hands, respectively. Though crude in execution and small in 
size, it presents certain iconographic features which are missing in the other two images. Among other 
points, the absence of moustache and beard is noteworthy. 


IMAGES OF SORYA: Although the worship of the sun or Sirya is popular and widespread in 
India, temples dedicated to him are far less in number compared with those of Siva and Visnu. How- 
ever, his images are found almost in every period and every part of India. The Hoysalas also did not 
bestow much attention on building independent temples for Sirya, but his images were frequently 
depicted by them either on the outer walls or installed in one of the niches of their temples. Some- 
times Sirya shrines were added to the main temples like the Nandi mantaps to the Siva temples; 
sometimes he occupied one of the main shrines (garbhagrhas) when the temple had more than 
one cell.3! 

Two images of Sirya are found in the collection of the museum. These were originally enshrined 
either in one of the cells or niches of the temples from which they come. One of them belongs to the 
Lakkanna temple near Halebid (Pl. XXXIV; D.a. 811) and the other comes from the Sirya shrine 
which originally faced the Nagésvara temple (Pl. XXXV; D.a. 783) at Koravangala. We have no idea 
whether the temple of Lakkanna was originally dedicated to Sirya. This image is better executed and 
preserved than that of NagéSvara. 

Of various iconographic texts which detail the features of Siirya, the Hoysala images seem to con- 
form broadly to the Amsumadbhédagama. According to this text, the image of the sun is to be carved 
with his hands held at shoulder level bearing lotus in each of his two hands. His head should be sur- 
rounded by a halo (kdnti-mandala), his body adorned with many ornaments and a coat and he should 
stand either on a padma-pitha, or, in a chariot which is to be drawn by seven horses and driven by 
Aruna.He is to be flanked by lady-archers called Osa and Pratyiisa.32 : 

The images of Sirya found in the Hoysala temples meet all or most of these requirements. Certain region- 
al characteristics of this school, however, modify the canonical injunctions. For example, Sirya’s 
hands are almost invariably held at the level of his navel while the ends of the lotuses are at the level 
of his shoulder. Quite frequently the chariot with seven horses and the charioteer Aruna are omitted. 
Usually Sirya stands bare-footed although instances where he wears shoes are not unknown. Usually 
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Ratna-kundalas. Karanda-mukuta or Kirita-mukuta. 


The two images under examination are typical of this school. In each case Surya stands against an 
elaborate but conventional prabhdmandala. In both instances he wears ornate karanda-mukuta, ratna- 
kundalas and other ornaments. Usa and Pratyisa are charging arrows to drive out darkness. The side 
locks have escaped from the crown and are floating on his either shoulder. At the fringes of the 
semi-circular arch are the miniature images which are obviously the twelve Adityas33 called Dhatr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Rudra, Varuna, Sirya, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Pusana, Savita, Tvasta and Visnu. Of the 
two images of Sirya found in the museum, that belonging to the Lakkanna temple is the simplest 
and one of the finest examples of this deity among the works of this school. 


HARIHARA: Besides the images of many cult deities in their various forms, we come across syn- 
cretic deities who combine within themselves the characteristics of two major gods. Harihara, 
Uma-Mahésvara or Ardhaniariévara, Dattatréya are some among them. The idea to syncretise the main 
features of different major deities into one was primarily aimed at the reconciliation of rival sectarian 
concepts. The origin of the cult of Harihara goes back to a very early period and the images of this 
deity are found in the Kusana period.34 In Karnataka the earliest image of Harihara is found 
in one of the caves at Badami.35 In the Hoysala kingdom, where sectarian feelings increased in the 
13th and 14th centuries, the Sri-Vaisnavas arid Saivas built hundreds of temples to their respective 
deities and tried to establish the superiority of their own lord over the rest. But some liberal-minded 
people found this rivalry meaningless and attempts at reconciliation and rapprochement were 
frequently made.36 Although these individuals were in a minority, they helped to revive and popularise 
the syncretic deities, particularly Harihara. Poets praised the multiple forms of the single energy. 
Sculptors carved hundreds of Harihara images on the outer walls of both Visnu and Siva temple re 
Some efforts were also made to build independent temples for, and name the agraharas after, Harihara,* ah 
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The image of Harihara found in the museum (Pl. XXXVI; D.a. 786) comes from the Hariharésvara 
temple at Hariharapura in the Hassan Dt. It was probably enshrined in the central cell of this temple. 
The iconographic characteristics of both Hari and Hara are syncretised in this. The god stands 
in the samabhanga posture against an ornate prabhavali with consorts on either side. The right half of 
the god is Siva, the left half is Visnu .The attributes held in his hands clearly reveal these. The two 
right hands bear an aksamdia and a trisila, the attributes commonly held by Siva; his two left hands 
bear a chakra and a Sankha, the attributes of Visnu. On the forehead of Harihara is the third eye, 
another mark of Siva. In his right ear he wears a ndga-kundala and in his left he wears a makara-kun- 
dala. Sometimes his crown is divided into the jata-mukuta (of Siva) and kirita-mukuta (of Visnu), but 
in the present image only kirita-mukuta is found. Parvati and Laksmi, the consorts of Siva and Visnu 
respectively, stand to the right and left of Harihara. Parvati bears a rosary and a phala, while Laksmi 
bears a kalasa and a padma. 

Though set against an elaborate prabhd-mandala with the kirtimukha, ratna-patta, serpentine-bands 
and a number of miniature images on the arch, Harihara himself is depicted in a grotesque and rigid 
form. 


MANMATHA AND RATI: A corner block of the outer wall of a ruined temple (probably of Paii- 
chaliigésvara) at Halebid bears two ornate images on its two sides. On one side is a two-armed god 
standing in the tribhanga with his consort. They are Manmatha, the god of love, and his consort 
Rati. Though the god of love was never treated as a cult deity, he occupied an important place in the 
Hindu pantheon and his images are met with all over India. In none of the Hoysala temples do we 
find Manmatha enshrined, but he is almost invariably found among the outer wall images. The image 
under examination is one such example. 

Manmatha of the Hindu pantheon is identical with Pradyumna of the Sakti-mdya-vyitha.38 His 
chief iconographic attributes are a bow of sugar-cane in the left hand and five flowery arrows in the 
right. According to the Silparatna his handsome body is to be adorned with appropriate ornaments, 
a garland of flowers and vasanta. He is to be accompained by a flag bearer and also by his consorts., 
Rati (delight) and Priti (love).39 

Usually the image of Manmatha is depicted with sugar-cane and arrows in his hands and with Rati 
attending on him. The Manmatha image in the National Museum (Pl. XXXIX; D.a. 804) is slightly 
damaged, but with what remains of it, it is possible to identify and determine its characteristics. 
His handsome personality is adorned with many conventional ornaments. He wears a kirita- 
mukuta with a Siras-chakra and stands in a relaxed posture. He has only two hands but both are partly 
broken. He holds five arrows in his left hand and the damaged right probably held the sugar-cane bow. 
His consort stands to his right. She (Pl. XL) is also beautifully portrayed and stands in an easy posture. 
Her thin waist, heavy and circular breasts, calm but dreamy countenance are both conventional and 
characteristic of the Hoysala school. She holds a lotus in her right hand and her broken left probably 
held a fruit. All her ornaments are similar to those of her lord, though some minor variations can be 
found in the execution of the katibandha, nipuras etc. Over the heads and on the pedestal of both 
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Manmatha and Rati are the usual scroll bands. Lp 
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Fig. 48. Kumara on peacock: a detached image from one of the ruined temples of Halebid (now in the compound jof= 


the Hoysalésvara temple). 1967. ae 
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Vaijayanti. 


KUMARA OR KARTIKEYA: There are confusing and conflicting accounts regarding the origin as 
well as the iconographic features of Kartikéya. He is called by a dozen names all of which indicate 
different versions of the birth of Subrahmanya. The cult of Subrahmanya is broadly confined to South 
India. In Karnataka he is popular by his name of Kumara and the chief seat of his worship is the 
Svamimalai or Kumarasvami hill near Sandur in the Bellary Dt. Despite some minor variations, all 
puranic accounts mention that he was born of the seeds of Siva. 

Agni seems to have played some role in his personification. He is known as one of the sons of 
Siva or Rudra or Agni or Sirya. He is attributed with one to six heads and with two to twelve 
arms.40 His mount is a peacock. He is attributed with fiery energy and regarded as the commander 
of the army of gods. Though not many temples were built for him -by the Hoysalas in their kingdom, 
many of his images are found in the niches and on the outer walls of their temples. 

There are as many varieties of Kumara images as there are puranic accounts. We come across three 
images of Sanmukha in the museum, two come from the Tamil-nad and one comes from Karnataka. 
The latter probably belonged to the Govindésvara temple at Koravangala. Here Kumara is seated in 
the ardha-paryankdsana, (P|. XXIV; D.a. 786) on his mount sikha. The head of the peacock is missing 
now but its wings are spread in the form of a prabhavali behind its lord. Three of the four faces 
of Kumara are visible. He has four arms. The attributes held in his right two arms are damaged, 
but those held in his left are preserved intact. The back left hand bears a Sakti (or a pd§a?) and the 
front left hand bears a phala. The peacock is conventionally worked out — it resembles the swan of 
Brahma noted earlier. From what could be made out of the sculpture, it appears to have been origi- 
nally installed in one of the niches or in a cell of the Govindésvara temple at Koravangala. This par- 


tially damaged image reminds us of the image of Kumara (Fig. 48) found at Halebid. Lr 
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IMAGES OF NAGA: The worship of serpents both in their natural and human forms was popular 
all over India. Nagas, besides rsis, pitrs and some such demi-gods had attained considerable 
importance among some sections of the Hindus. According to some puranas, Nagas were the inha- 
bitants of the pdtdja-loka (nether world) and were supposed to have been born to Daksayani and Kasyapa 
or Kadru and Kaéyapa.41 

According to the Silparatna,42 the Naga image is to be depicted with human body above the navel 
and with serpentine lower half. Over the head of the Naga is to be a snake canopy of either one or 
three or five or seven hoods. He has to carry a sword and a shield. The Naga-Nagini sculpture from 
the Nagésvara temple at Koravangala (PI. LI; D.a. 784) is in perfect agreement with this description. 
In this panel, the torso and the head of the Naga are those of a man, while his lower half is that of a 





Naga-kundalas. 


serpent. This is also true of the Nagini, the consort of Naga. The Naga bears a sword and a shield in 
his right and left hands respectively, while the Nagini bears a padma in her right hand and her left 
hand is broken. Over the head of the Naga is a seven-hood canopy; over that of the Nagini is a three- 
hood canopy. The faces, hoods and attributes of both these images are partly damaged. This panel 
was probably enshrined in the Nagésvara temple at Koravangala when it was built. 


IMAGES OF SAKTI: Besides the images of Siva, Visnu, Strya, Brahma and other gods, we also 
come across various other gods and goddesses in the collection of the museum. Of these, at 
least some deserve our attention, because of their iconographic and artistic importance. The most 
important of these is an image of dancing Sakti. It originally belonged to the Isvara temple at Sidda- 
pura, and unfortunately it (Pl. XXX; D.a. 820) is partly broken. 

The goddess is in a dancing posture with her right leg slightly bent and planted (either on a pedestal 
or on a demon) and the lower half of her left leg is almost horizontally bent towards the right knee. 
The goddess is adorned with an ornate kirita-mukuta, SiraS-chakra, naga-kundalas, garland of beads and 
a long garland (vaijayanti) of skulls (kapdla-mdla). She has three eyes and four arms. In the lower le r 
hand she bears a bowl and a severed head. It is possible that she carried in her upper right and eh 
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hands a trisiila and a damaru respectively. The lower right hand must have been held either in one of 
the mudrds or carried a rosary. These conjectures are made on the assumption that she was the 
consort of Bhairava to whom we have referred earlier. Both these images come from the same 
temple of Siddapura and both bear roughly the same iconographic characteristics. If the attributes 
restored to the Sakti are correct, she may be Mahakali or Bhairavi. Despite the terrific form of the 
dévi, her countenance is serene and calm. The image is one of the finest among the Hoysala collections 
found in the museum. The supple movement and the serene face have imparted dignity and a dra- 
matic quality to the composition and have helped to reduce the grotesqueness that generally charac- 
terises the sculpture of this school. 


SARASVATI: According to some Puranas, the goddess of learning, called Sarasvati or Vagdévi, is 
the consort of Brahma.‘ She is held in high regard not only by the Hindus but also by the Jains and 
Buddhists. According to some texts, her independent images are to be carved with four arms. She is to 
be seated on a padma-pitha and adorned with many ornaments. Her mount, swan, is to accompany 
her.44 

Two images of Sarasvati are found in the museum. One of them comes from the Ivara temple at 
Siddapura (PI. XXI; D.a. 813), while the other comes from the Hariharésvara temple at Hariharapura 
(Pl. XXIX; D.a. 787). Both bear identical iconographic marks. The goddess is seated in the paryanka- 
sana on a padma-pitha with (from her upper right hand, clockwise) an ankusa, a pasa, a pustaka and an 
aksamaild in her four hands. The hand that holds the aksamdld also indicates the vyakhyanamudrd. 
Behind her is the usual prabhdvali with the conventional serpentine scroll and the kirtimukha. She has 
an ornate Siras-chakra and other attributes. 

The Sarasvati image from Siddapura is not only the finer of the two, but it is also probably hardly 
rivalled in artistic beauty and modelling by any other sculpture of this goddess among the Hoysala 
works. She is seated in the contemplative posture with serenity marked in her face. Her slender 
waist supports her large, round breasts. The delicately carved long fingers carry the attributes in an easy 
and effortless manner. All these have contributed to enhance the beauty and the grace of the goddess. 
In contrast with this, the image from Hariharapura appears heavy and grotesque. The volume 
on her arms and shoulders and the vertical shape of her breasts have made her stiff and unshapely. 
Although both bear ornate crowns, the image from Siddapura wears a jatd-mukuta, whereas the other 
image wears a kirita-mukuta. The former is gracefully worked out. These two images were originally 
enshrined in their respective temples and both are still preserved intact. 


SAPTAMATRKAS: The two rectangular panels containing miniature sculptures come from Halebid 
(Pl. XXXII; D.a. 624) and Hiri-Kadlur (Pl. XXXII; D.a. 791). Panels of this kind are usually found 
either in one of the niches or chambers of Siva temples, although independent structures erected for 
them are not entirely unknown. 

The worship of Sapta (seven) matrkds (mothers) is found all over India. These goddesses are the 
consorts of all major Hindu cult-deities; hence, they are named and characterised after them. Accord- 
ing to a mythological account they were sent by their respective lords to help Siva destroy Andhaka- rc 
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sura.45 The same account continues further and reveals their evil form.46 According to another version, 
these goddesses were created by Brahma for the purpose of destroying Nirrita.47 One other version 
says that they represent eight mental weaknesses like kdma (desire), krodha (anger), lobha (greed), 
mada (pride), mdha (illusion), mdtsarya (fault finding or jealousy), paisunya (tale-bearing) and asiiyd 
(envy).48 The texts do not always agree on the number of arms and the nature of the attributes 
which they are to bear. Generally the goddesses are regarded as seven in number, but the Vardha- 
purdna mentions as many as eight or sixteen. In the Chalukya-Hoysala temples, we normally come across 
panels containing seven mothers although in some cases eight are met with. 

The representation of these goddesses is conventionalised throughout India. They are usually carved 
in relief on a rectangular slab as instanced here. But independent images arranged in certain order are 
not unknown. In the SiddhéSvara temple at Haveri, each of these goddesses is depicted in a nrtya- 
bhangi in a separate compartment.49 All the goddesses are, as a rule, to be depicted in a sitting posture 
bearing their attributes and accompanied by their mounts. They are to be flanked by Virabhadra and 
GanéSa. There exists certain amount of irregularity as regards the order in which these seven god- 
desses are to be seated. The Mdrkdndéya-purdna mentions that they should bear the characteristics, and 
ride the mounts, of their respective gods.5° The same work mentions that they are to be seated in the 
following order: Brahmani, MahéSvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Narasimhi, Aindri and Chandika 
when they are eight in number. The other texts broadly agree with this, but they eliminate Narasimhi 
when the total number of these goddesses is only seven. 

The two panels in the collection of the Museum contain seven and not eight goddesses. The first 
figure is that of Virabhadra (Siva) and the last is that of Ganééa (son of Siva). All are seated in the 
sukhdsana with their right legs hung down and planted on the lower pedestal while their left legs are 
folded horizontally on the pedestal on which they are seated. The panel from Halebid is more elabo- 
rately planned and carved than that of Hiri-Kadlur. In the former panel all, with the exception of 
Varahi and Aindri, wear jafd-mukutas; in the latter all appear to wear karanda-mukutas. Further 
differences can be noticed in the order in which these nine figures are arranged — in the Halebid panel, 
they are as follows: Virabhadra, Kaumari(?), Brahmi(?), Mahéévari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Aindri, Cha- 
mundi and Ganééa. In the Hiri-Kadlur panel, Mahéévari is placed in between Brahmi and Kaumari 
while the rest are in their respective places. Some irregularities found regarding the /dfichhanas may 
also be noted here. In the Hiri-Kadlur panel, both Vaisnavi and Varahi are attributed with garuda- 
vdhanas; the latter should have had a buffalo. In the Halebid panel, the sculptor seems to have con- 
fused the attributes of Kaumari and Brahmi also, as they appear to be identical. The sruk-sruva held 
in the upper right arm of the second goddess should have been in the hands of the first goddess. Excepting 
these differences, other iconographic characteristics conform to each other and to the texts. Let us 
note them in brief: 


VIRABHADRA: Siva, as the guardian of the Saptamatrkds, holds vind in his lower two hands and a 
tri§ila and a damaru in the upper right and left hands respectively. His mount is Nandi. 
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BRAHMI: Sakti of Brahma: (3rd fig. in the Halebid panel and 2nd in the Hiri-Kadlur panel): She has 
four faces (three of which are seen in the sculptures). In the Hiri-Kadlur panel, she bears, a sruk- 
sruva, Sakti, phala and aksamdild. In the Halebid relief, as stated above, the sacrificial implements are 
attributed to Kaumari apparently by some mistake. The sculptor seems to have confused the two 
figures as both have three heads and almost identical mounts. Such confusions are commonly met 
with in the Hoysala works. Brahmi has harhsa-vdhana in both panels. 


MAHESVARI: Sakti of Siva: (3rd fig. in the Hiri-Kadlur panel and 4th in the Halebid panel): She 
holds a trigiila, damaru, phala and aksamdld in her four hands. Her mount is Nandi. 


KAUMARI: Sakti of Kumira: (4th fig. in the Hiri-Kadlur panel and 2nd in the Halebid panel): The 
attributes held by Kauméri are not in full agreement with each other in the two panels. In the Halebid 
panel, Kauméari holds a lance, Sakti, phala and an aksamdild, in the Hiri-Kadlur panel she holds an 
ankuSa, pasa, phala and an aksamdld. Her mount isa peacock. 


VAISNAVI: Sakti of Visnu: (Sth fig. in both panels): She holds a Sankha, chakra, phala and padma. 
Garuda is her mount. 


VARAHT: Sakti of Visnu in his Vardha-avatdra (6th fig. in both panels): She wields a discus, conch, 
fruit and lotus in her four arms. She has a buffalo mount in the Halebid panel, and a garuda in the 
Hiri-Kadlur panel. The former is the correct one as pointed out earlier. 


AINDRI: Sakti of Indra, the Thunder god (7th fig. in the two panels): She holds an ankuSa, Sakti, 
phala and vajra. Her mount in an elephant. 


and 
Patra. 
Vajra. 


CHAMUNDI: Sakti of Siva in one of his terrific forms: (8th fig. in both panels): A skeleton-shaped 
goddess with terrific looks, three eyes and projecting fangs from the corners of her mouth, Chamundi 
has drooping breasts and holds in her four arms a trigiila, damaru, patra and khadga. Her mount is a 


jackal. 


GANESA: Son of Siva and lord of the Ganas: (9th fig. in both panels): Here he acts as one of the 
guardians of the Saptamatrkas. He is found with his usual elephant-trunk and portly-torso, bearing an 
ankusa, gadé, médaka and a broken tusk in his four hands. His mount is a rat. ape 
ah 
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ATTENDANT DEITIES 


The gods and goddesses are almost invariably accompanied by their parivdra-dévatas and sévakas. The 
outer walls of the Hoysala temples provide a picturesque sight of an assemblage of main deities with 
an overwhelming number of attendants around them. These attendants hardly differ from the main 
gods and sometimes they are distinguished from other gods either on the basis of their location or on 
the basis of the attributes found in their hands. One group of such attendants is the chauri-bearing men 
or women. They usually stand either in the dvibhanga (double-flexion), tribhanga (triple-flexion) or 
atibhanga (multiple-flexion) with a chauri in one of their hands and a Phala or a padma in the other. 
An image from Siddapura (Pl. XXXVII; D.a. 818) is a good example of this. 

In another corner block of a ruined temple from Halebid(?), we find three such figures. Two ladies 
apparently flank a male figure. All stand in flexed postures decked with ornaments, crowns etc. The 
central figure in the panel (PI. XLIV-VI; D.a. 805) is partly damaged and except for the bell held in 
his left hand no other details can be obtained now. The two ladies are musicians, the one to the proper 
right of the male figure holds cymbals, the other to the proper left holds a vind with the bulge of the 
vind resting on her shoulder. It is likely that these three figures were attending on a main deity. 
Attendants with musical instruments of various types are commonly met with among the outer-wall 
images of the Hoysala temples. 

The attendants in the two panels are not the best of their class. They are as rigid and grotesque as 
some of the main deities. They lack grace and plasticity. But some details of workmanship deserve 
attention. The scroll canopies above the heads of the attendants are of great variety and interest. In 
each of the convolutions, we find an interesting piece of carving: here, some monkeys are in a playful 
mood or indulged in love and mischief. The art of carving the convolutions with interesting variety 
of sculpture is not peculiar to the Hoysala works alone, but the Hoysala sculptors excelled the con- 
temporary artists of South India. 

Among the attendants, the most interesting ones are found on the door-jambs of the Kédarésvara r 
temple (Pl. XIII-XIV; D.a. 665) at Halebid. They are dvarapalas, the attendants at the doorway of teh 
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shrine of Siva. They bear the chief characteristics of their class. They stand in the tribhanga posture 
and each of them is flanked by two ladies. The triple-flexion is more gracefully worked out in these 
than in the outer wall images observed above. The male attendant and his two consorts are set against 
conventional stelae. Each of the male figures has four arms. The top right and left hands hold respect- 
ively an ankuSa and a pdsa; the lower outer hand bears an aksamdid and the lower inner hand (towards 
the doorway) bears a gadd. Although the door jamb belongs to a Siva temple, it does not bear any 
Saiva attendants. The image of a lady found in the middle of the lintel is that of dancing Sarasvati. 
She holds a vind, ankusa and pdga in her hands. The aksamdla is present among the attributes of her 
attendants. Although Siva and his attendants could be portrayed with all these attributes, the absence 
of trisila and damaru, two chief attributes of these deities, is noteworthy here. 


HERO-STONES: The commemorative tablets erected for the heroes who died fighting in a battle-field 
are called Viragals or hero-stones. Hundreds of such memorial stones are found all over South India.5! 
The courageous deeds of the soldiers were subjects of laudatory verses of poets and scribes for it was a 
firm conviction of mediaeval society that the victory they achieved in the battle-field would secure 
them fame and wealth in this world and death would secure them ever-lasting place in the other. 
Hero-stones are not a peculiar feature of Karnataka but they are far more here than anywhere 
else. The primary purpose of these tablets was to commemorate the death of a hero. Quite often those 
who died fighting in a battle attained spiritual status and the Viragals were worshipped by the people 
for whom the heroes had laid down their lives. The hero-stones had a secular significance too. For 
the people on this earth, the dead was both an example and an envy. These tablets or memorial 
stones vary in size and detail. There are simple commemorative stones which merely record the death 
of a hero; there are elaborately sculptured panels with inscriptions giving a vivid picture, in words and 
in sculpture, of the circumstances which led to his death. The sculptured panels also considerably vary: 
there are simple tablets of one or two panels and elaborate tablets of three to five panels. These panels 
show the battle, encounter between the hero and his enemy, death of the hero normally overwhelmed 
by the forces of the enemy, the hero being carried away by the celestial nymphs to the abode of Siva. 
One of the hero-stones of the later half of the 13th century (PI.IL; D. a. 1649) depicts a war in 
which a Hoysala soldier laid down his life. The two panels contain sculptures and the horizontal bands 
which separate the panels bear an inscription that narrates the historical incident. According to the inscrip- 
tion‘52 Béreya-danayaka (general Béreya) died while attempting to seize the elephants of Mayi-sahani, 
son of Récheya-sahani of Mogavada. The men were fighting respectively on behalf of two opposing 
leaders of the Hoysala dynasty, Narasirhha III and Ramanatha. Neither the inscription nor the tablet 
are preserved in full; only fragmentary portions of these are available for study now. The action begins 
at the bottom of the tablet where the two heroes are facing each other. Béreya-danayaka is riding a 
horse and charging forward with a long lance in his right hand. The horse is elaborately dressed and 
appears to have the snout of an elephant. Mayi-sahani is seated on an elephant. The latter is also 
decked with a rosette-habiliment and some other ornaments. In the first panel (at the bottom) we see 
the two heroes facing each other with their respective supporting forces by their side. In the buzzle of 
the battle some have fallen on the ground only to be trampled by the dashing horses. Mayi-sahanifis~ 
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seated on a hauda. He is accompanied by other soldiers who ride elephants and horses. Béreya-Nayaka 
is also supported by his cavalry, infantry forces and attendants. 

In the second panel Béreya-danayaka is fiercly attacking the army of Mayi. After discharging a 
long lance, he seems to have unsheathed his sword and charged forward. His umbrella-bearer is de- 
sperately struggling to hold to his position near his master. But Mayi-sahani, although overwhelmed 
by the enemy forces, fights unperturbed. 

Atleast two more panels are wanting to complete the scene. The third panel probably depicted the 
fall of Béreya-danayaka overwhelmed by the army of Mayi-sahani, and in the fourth he would have 
been shown as being carried by nymphs to the heaven. While the battle scene begins in the bottom 
panels and ends in the top panel, the inscription is engraved from top to bottom. The last act of the 

_ drama and the first half of the inscription are now missing. 

Another hero-stone (Pl. L; D.a. 1650) which was brought from Halebid is also incomplete now. It 
contains a short inscription on the top horizontal band. In the two panels we find a battle in progress. 
According to the inscription, it depicts the invasion of certain Yakkama. He is mentioned to have 
distinguished himself by capturing a large number of horses of Saluvaya. The latter is perhaps iden- 
tical with Saluva-Tikkamadéva, who is described as the commander of all the household troops of 
king Ramachandra of Yadava or Seuna family. The inscription probably belongs to the 13th century 
A.D. 

The battle took place apparently between the two rival cavalry forces. There are some foot-soldiers 
with shields and swords in their hands, but they are either the attendant soldiers or those who have 
fallen from their horses. The horses and the heroes are prominently placed. In the first frieze (at the 
bottom of the panel), Yakkama is facing Saluvaya. Both are supported by their respective cavalry 
forces. Those who have fallen on the battle field are struggling to recover themselves or helplessly 
looking at the hooves of the horses that are about to crush them. The heroes are mounted on their 
well built and well dressed horses. They carry double-edged swords and long lances. Common horsemen 
have only a lower-garment up to their knees; but the heroes seem to be wearing long shoes and elabo- 
rate garments which cover the lower half of their body. 

In the second panel the cavalry of Saluvaya and his men are seen fleeing from the field and Yakkama 
and his supporting force are pursuing him. The retreating soldiers are struck with consternation: one 
is looking back, one is aimlessly plunging his lance, the others are whipping their horses to hasten 
out of danger. In this panel also, the hero, Yakkama and his horse occupy a conspicuous position. 
There are some minor inconsistencies in the carving: the hero wears a yajfdpavita and knee-high 
shoes in the first panel; they are missing in the second. Likewise, the saddle has no back hook in 
the first, but it is present in the second. 

Despite some of the drawbacks of the Hoysala artist, he seems to be at his best while carving sculp- 
tured panels involving miniature images, floral patterns and other intricate works. The friezes at the 
basement of the outerwall, some sections of the doorways, perforated screens and minute workmanship 
on ceilings, some of the pillars, parapets and towers testify to his ability and imagination. The hero- 
stones add further testimony to this. 
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SACRIFICIAL STONES: A small block of stone (Pl. XLVIII; D.a. 812) with carved foot prints, 
nude men with severed heads, and the heads of rams, is extremely interesting for it throws a flood of 
light on the mediaeval social and spiritual customs. This is locally called Sidi-tale-kal or a stone of 
springing heads. The two foot-prints or sandals which are encircled by a spiritual knot are the holy 
objects at which the rams and men were sacrificed. The severed heads of the rams indicate the offerings 
of animals. After this the human sacrifice seems to have taken place. The men are naked — apparently 
they are volunteering their heads after renouncing all worldly attachments including their cloth. The 
one on the proper right of the panel has cut his own head and the sword held in his raised hands clearly 
indicates it. The one on the left is either firmly standing with devotion and determination while his 
head is taken off or has dashed his neck against a curved sword. 

The sacrificial stones of this and some other varieties are frequently met with in many parts of South 
India53 and many explanations are offered to elucidate their significance and meaning. Some inscrip- 
tions vividly describe such sacrifices. As these offerings were voluntary and highly esteemed, the men 
who embraced the cult and followed it implicitly took pride in beheading themselves. Society also 
viewed it as a means of attaining a place in heaven. However, the custom was not very widespread 
and it does not represent any major cult forms of social practice among the Hindus. 


JAINA IMAGES 


Apart from the Hindu gods and goddesses, their attendants and consorts, the museum preserves some 
Jaina images belonging to the Hoysala period. Karnataka was the heart of Digambara Jainism in 
South India and Sravana Belgola was its chief seat. The greatest of the Jaina images, especially the 
colossal images of Gommata, are found only in Karnataka. After the 12th century, Jainism slowly 
declined on the main land, but the Jains drifted towards coastal Karnataka and started another phase 
of prosperous career. 

The history of Jainism in Karnataka goes back to the days of Chandragupta Maurya, but not 
until the 5th or 6th century A.D. do we come across their written records. The earliest of 
their temples or caves are found in the early-Chalukyan centres like Aihole and Badami. Under the 
patronage of the Rastrakiitas, Kadambas, Gangas, later-Chalukyas and early-Hoysalas, the Jains built 
many temples all over Karnataka. However, their temple art neither differed from the Hindu art, nor 
influenced it. The Jaina images of Karnataka almost without exception belong to the Digambara sect. 
Only two types of Tirthankara images are found in Jaina temples, standing nude figures with hands 
hanging on either side, and sitting figures with their palms placed one above the other on their lap. The 
former is called the kdyétsarga posture, the latter, the paryankdsana. But the attendant deities of the 
Tirthankaras are of great variety and of immense iconographic interest. They all bear the characteri- 
stic features of the major Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Jaina images, both in the kdydtsarga and paryankdsana postures are found among the collections of 
the museum. To the former category belong the two nude figures (D.a. 795 and D.a. 796) that come 
from the ruined bastis of Halebid. One of them (PI. LIV; D.a. 795) is partly broken and his feet, left 
hand and the stela are missing now. The physiognomy of the Jina is very well worked out. He has 
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conventional curly hair, long ears, lines on his neck and a plain aureola. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to identify the image as both his /dfichhanas and attendant deities are missing now. 

The other image (PI. LIII; D.a. 796) is fairly well preserved except for its broken hands. Here the Jina 
stands in the kéyotsarga on a padma-pitha with his male and female attendants on his either side and 
an elaborate stela at his back. The stela is typical of the later-Chalukyan and Hoysala schools. There 
are serpentine arch, kirtimukha, yaksas and ydlis. The triple umbrella over the head of the Jina is one 
of the main attributes of the Tirthankaras and it is called mukkode or chatratraya. The ldfichhana is 
missing in this image also. The male and female attendants at the base are gracefully standing in the 
triple flexion and they bear padmas and phalas in their hands. Although the attributes held by the at- 
tendant deities usually help us to identify the main figure, in the present instance these details are of 
little help. The phala and padma are the common properties of all attendant deities, and not exclusive 
attributes of any Yaksa couple. The attributes held by the attendants are also of very little help 
for the identification of the main deity. 

The Chaturvimsati panel from Heragu (PI. LV; D.a. 785) offers an interesting type of composition 
in which Adinatha, the first Tirthahkara, is surrounded by the other twenty-three Tirthankaras. All 
the Jinas are seated in the paryankdsana posture on bhadra-pithas with mukkodes and prabhds respective- 
ly above and behind their heads. The arrangement of the ChaturvirnSati images here is conven-| 
tional and crude. The image of Adinatha is different from the rest not only because it is the main 
deity in the composition and larger than the rest, but also because it has curly hair on its shoulders. 
According to a Jaina belief, Adinatha was persuaded by his devotees to abstain from pulling out the 
last handful of hair when he was performing the mustilécha. The presence of hair on his shoulder is one 
of the chief marks from which the images of Adinatha are identified now. 

Except for the minor damages, the panel is fairly well-preserved. The mukkode of Adinatha is well 
worked out with bead-hangings. The curls on the head are thick, round and crowded; those on the 
shoulder are heavy and stiff. The Jinas are seated in a rigid paryankdsana posture with right leg placed 
on the left and right palm placed on the left. The rest of the body shares these austere features. 

Another curious block of carved stone with miniature seated images (PI. LVI; D.a. 797) is a mandara 
of Chaturvirngati-Tirthankaras. Such mandaras or bali-pithas are usually met with in front of Jaina 
bastis. This mandara could be divided into two sections: the lower half rises in three receding stages 
and each of its four sides contains twenty-four miniature images. These images are seated in the paryan- 
kdsana posture in three rows. Totally there are ninety-six Jinas and they are all alike. The upper half 
of the mandara is the crowning dome. Usually such mandaras are terminated by a huge round stone 
but it is missing in the present instance. 

The mandara is one of the simpler models of its class. Very elaborate mandaras can be noticed 
before the Térina Basti and other structures on the Chandragiri in Sravana Belgola.54 The mandara 
under examination has twelve angles and one can observe the twenty-four Jinas from any of the four 
sides. The top dome which is shaped like a padma has twenty angles. 
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Plate XV, D.a. 665 B 
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Plate XXXIII, D.a. 624 
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(Note: H- Height; L- Length; W-Width; D—- Depth. 
The measurements are in centimetres. 

The numbers within brackets indicate the year in which 
the sculptures were obtained by the museum.) 


Museum No: D.a. 621. 

Plate: LX. 

Nandi from Halebid H. 42. L. 75. W. 30. 
Date: 12th century(?) 


Museum No: D.a. 622. 

Plate: VI. 

A railing block containing a dancer and two musicians. 
H. 44. L. 70. It was collected from a ruined temple at 
Halebid. (1895). 

Date: 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 623. 

Plate: XXXVIII. 

A bracket figure of a lady in a dancing posture. H. 85. 
W. 35. D.18. It comes from the KédaréSvara temple, 
Halebid. (1895). 

Date: about 1200. 


Museum No: D.a. 624. 

Plate: XXXIII. 

A horizontal frieze containing the Saptamatrkas and 
their attendants, Virabhadra and Ganééa. H. 40. L. 115. 
D. 18. (1895). It is brought from Halebid. 

Date: about 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 625. 

Plate: XXV. 

A linga, symbolic representation of Siva. H. 64. W. 95. 
D. 64. 

Date: 12th century(?) 


Museum No: D.a. 665. (A) 

Plates: IX; X-XIV. 

The doorway of one of the garbhagrha cells of the Ke- 
darésvara temple, Halebid. H. 248. W. 270. D. 60. 
Date: about 1220. 


Museum No: D.a. 665. (B). 

Plates: IX; XV-XVII. 

Lintel of the Krsna temple, Halebid. It is a horizontal 
panel with Kaliya-mardana in the middle, with his de- 
votees on his either side. H. 45. L. 275. D. 45. (1900). 
Date: c. 1230. 


Museum No: D.a. 781. 

Plate: XVIII. 

A panel containing Siva dancing on Andhakasura. 
H. 55. W. 142. D. 15. It is a part of the upper doorway 
of the NagéSvara temple at Koravangala. (1900). 

Date: 1168. 


Museum No: D.a. 782. 

Plate: XXIV. 

Kumira, son of Siva, sitting in the ardha-paryankasana 
on his peacock. The latter’s head is missing now. 
H. 76. W. 23. D. 45. It was probably collected from the 
ruins of the Govindésvara temple at Koravangala. (1900). 
Date: 1160. 


Museum No: D.a. 783. 

Plate: XXXV. 

A badly damaged image of Sirya flanked by his two 
archers, Usa and Pratyiisa. H. 76. W. 46. D. 22. It was 
originally enshrined in the Sirya shrine of the Nagés- 
vara temple at Koravangala. (1900). 

Date: 1168. 


Museum No: D.a. 784. 

Plate: LI. 

Naga and Nagini images with the human body above 
the waist and the serpentine lower half. H. 132. W. 55. 
D. 25. It was originally enshrined in the garbhagrha 
of the Nagésvara temple at Koravangala. (1900). 

Date: 1168. 


Museum No: D.a. 785. 

Plate: LV. 

Adinatha image from the Chenna-Parsvanatha basti at 
Heragu. H. 98. W. 72. D. 30. 

Date: 12th century. 
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Museum No: D.a. 786. 

Plate: XXXVI. 

Harihara image from the Hariharésvara temple at Hari- 
harapura. H. 158. W. 74. D. 33. The image was orig- 
inally enshrined in the garbhagrha of this temple. (1900). 
Date: 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 787. 

Plate: XXIX. 

Image of Sarasvati originally enshrined in one of the 
cells of the Hariharésvara temple at Hariharapura. 
H. 125. W. 70. D. 34. (1900). 

Date: 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 788. 

Plate: XXVII. 

Image of Ranganatha or Sésasayi. H. 57. W. 134. D. 34. 
It.comes from one of the cells of the Hariharésvara 
temple at Hariharapura. (1900). 

Date: 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 789. 

Plate: VII. 

Upper portion of a stela. H. 65. W. 128. D. 13. It pro- 
bably belongs to the image of Laksmi-Narasimha( ?) 
of the Hariharésvara temple at Hariharapura. (1900). 
Date: 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 790. 

Plate: XXVI. 

Image of Ranganatha or Sésasayi. H. 46. L. 156. W. 55. 
It was originally enshrined in the garbhagrha of the 
Ranganatha temple at Hiri-Kadlur. (1900). 

Date: 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 791. 

Plate: XXXII. 

A panel containing the images of Saptamatrkas (Seven- 
mothers) and their attendants. H. 34. W. 95. D. 11. It 
comes from Hiri-Kadlur. (1900). 

Date: 13th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 795. 

Plate: LIV. 

Image of a Tirthankara standing in the kdyétsarga pos- 
ture. H. 90. W. 27. D. 17. It was collected from one of 
the ruined Jaina bastis in Bastihalli near Halebid (1900). 
Date: about 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 796. 

Plate: LIII. 

Image of a Tirthankara standing in the kaydtsarga pos- 
ture against an elaborate stela. H. 142. W. 54. D. 27. 


It comes from one of the ruined Jaina bastis of Basti- 
halli, near Halebid. (1900). 
Date: early 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 797. 

Plate: LVI. 

A mandara containing three rows of miniature Tirthan- 
karas. There are twenty-four images on each of the four 
sides of this twelve-angled mandara and all ninety-six 
are seated in the paryankdsana positure. H. 38. W. 
46x48. It comes from the same place from which the 
two images of Tirthankara have come. (1900). 

Date: about 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 800. 

Plate: II. 

A frieze of yalis or sea-elephants. H. 17. L. 45. D. 27. 
Originally formed part of the basement of the Kédarés- 
vara temple of Halebid. (1900). 

Date: about 1220. 


Museum Nos: D.a. 799, 801 and 802. 

Plate: I. 

Friezes of swans, H. 15. L. 100. D. 46., lions, H. 23. L. 
59. D. 47., and elephants, H. 29. L. 94. D. 53. They all 
come from the basement of the KédaréSvara temple, 
Halebid. (1900). 

Date: about 1220. 


Museum No: D.a. 803. 

Plate: III. 

A frieze of cavalry, H. 28. L. 78. D. 50, from the base- 
ment of the Kédarésvara temple, Halebid. (1900). 
Date: about 1220. 


Museum No: D.a. 804. 

Plate: XXXIX. 

Acorner-block containing an image of Manmatha (God 
of Love). He stands in the dvibhanga posture and his arms 
are broken. H. 155. W. 63. D. 52. It was collected from 
one of the ruined temples of Halebid. (1900). 

Date: about 12th century. 

Plate: XL. 

On the other side of the same corner-block is an image 
of Rati. H. 155. W. 51. D. 63. Her left arm is broken. 
Date: 12th or early 13th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 805. 

Plates: XLIV-XLVI. 

A corner-block containing three musicians. The cen- 
tral male figure is flanked by two ladies with vind and 
cymbals. H. 15. W. 70. D. 48. It originally belonged to 
ruined (Pafichalingéévara?) temple, Halebid. (1900). 
Date: c. 1200. 
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Museum No: D.a. 806. 

Plates: LVII, LVIII & LIX. 

A corner-block containing images of Brahma and his 
consort Sarasvati. They are seated in the sukhdsana on 
a swan. H. 149. W. 63. D. 52. The latter (Pl. LIX) is 
very conspicuously placed. 

Plate LVII shows the other side of the same corner- 
stone where Brahma is standing in the samabhanga pos- 
ture and one of the attributes held in his left hand 
differs. His consort is also missing; instead, there are 
two female chauri-bearers. 

This corner-block originally formed part of the outer 
wall of the ruined (Pafichalingésvara ?) temple, Halebid. 
(1900). 

Date: c. 1200. 


Museum No: D.a. 807. 

Plate: IV. 

Frieze containing miniature sikharas, lions and a sol- 
dier. H. 42. L. 107. D. 14. It originally formed part of 
the railing of a ruined temple at Halebid. (1900). 
Date: c. 1200. 


Museum No: D.a. 808. 

Plate: XIX. 

Siva in a nrtya-bhangi with musicians, attendants, 
Brahma, Visnu and Astadikpdlas. This elaborate panel 
is badly damaged now. H. 45. W. 84. It was part of 
the doorway of one of the inner cells of the Visnuvis- 
vara temple, Belur. (1900). 

Date: 1117. 


Museum No: D.a. 809. 

Plate: XLVII. 

Brahma seated in the padmdsana. He is flanked on 
either side by a lady. H. 56. W. 46. D. 22. It originally 
formed part of the parapet or sikhara of the Isvara 
temple at Siddapura. (1900). 

Date: early 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 810 

Plate: VIII. 

Upper section of a stela with Asfadikpalas, and many 
other devotees. H. 71. W. 133. D. 10. It seems to have 
come from the ruins of the Kédaréévara temple area, 
Halebid. (1900). 

Date: about 1220. 


Museum No: D.a. 811. 

Plate: XXXIV. 

Sirya in the samabhanga posture. He is flanked by 
Chhaya and Maya. H. 125. W. 55. D. 25. It originally 
belonged to the Lakkanna-Viranna temple, located near 
Halebid village. (1900). 

Date: late 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 812. 

Plate: XLVIII. 

Sidi-tale-kal or a stone of springing heads indicating 
animal and (voluntary) human sacrifices. H. 35. W. 36. 
D. 14. It is supposed to have been collected from ‘‘Lands- 
by(?) tempel,”” Mysore. (1900). 

Date: 12th or 13th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 813. 

Plate: XXXI. 

Sarasvati seated in the padmasana. H. 75. W. 50. D. 23. 
The image was originally enshrined in the Isvara temple 
at Siddapura. (1900). 

Date: early 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 814. 

Plate: XLII. 

A lady with a mirror and fruit. H. 58. W. 33. D. 12. It 
probably belonged to the parapet wall of one of the 
ruined temples at Halebid. (1900). 

Date: c. 1200. 


Museum No: D.a. 815. 

Plate: XLI. 

Visnu standing in the samabhanga posture. H. 53. W. 37. 
D. 8. It probably belonged to the Sikhara or parapet of 
ruined (Krsna?) temple, Halebid. 

Date: 13th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 816. 

Plate: XLII. 

Yaksa is in the ardha-paryankasana. H. 53. W. 39. D. 10. 
Rest as in the previous number. 


Museum No: D.a. 817. 

Plate: V. 

A panel containing five male musicians anda lady-dan- 
cer. H. 37. L. 103. D. 16. It originally belonged to the 
basement of the ruined (Pajfichalingésvara) temple, 
Halebid. (1900). 

Date: c. 1200. 


Museum No: D.a. 818. 

Plate: XXXVII. 

A lady attendant with a chauri and a phala in her hands. 
H. 132. W. 33. D. 20. It was part of the outer wall of the 
Isvara temple at Siddapura. (1900). 

Date: early 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 819. 

Plate: LII. 

A Naga stone with two Nagas. H. 78. W. 33. D. 14. 
Date: 12th or 13th century. 
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Museum No: D.a. 820. 

Plate: XXX. 

Bhairavi in a nmrtya-bhangi. The lower and upper parts 
are very badly damaged. H. 65. W. 43. D. 17. It was 
originally enshrined in the Ivara temple at Siddapura. 
(1900). 

Date: early 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 821. 

Plate: XXI. 

Bhairava standing in the tribhanga with skeleton-shaped 
musicians. The upper arch of the stela is broken. 
H. 105. W. 54. D. 22. It was originally enshrined in the 
Iévara temple at Siddapura. (1900). 

Date: early 12th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 1647. 

Plates: XXII-XXIII. 
Umda-Mahéévara seated in the sukhdsana. They are ac- 
companied by their respective vehicles and sons. H. 138. 
W. 92. D. 52. It originally formed part of the outer wall 
decoration of the Kédaréévara(?) temple, Halebid. 
(1900). 

Date: about 1220. 


Museum No: D.a. 1648. 

Plates: XX & XXVIII. 
Six-armed Siva in a artya-bhangi. H. 135. W. 75. D. 76. 
This corner block was probably part of the Kédarés- 
vara temple, Halebid. 

On the other side of the same corner-block (PI. XXVIII) 
is an image of Kaliya-mardana with a flute and the cow- 
herds. 

Date: about 1220. 


Museum No: D.a. 1649. 

Plate: IL. 

A Viragal or hero-stone. H. 85. W. 70. D. 5. It com- 
memorates the death of a Hoysala soldier Bereya- 
danayaka who died fighting against Mayi-sahani. (1900). 
Date: later half of the 13th century. 


Museum No: D.a. 1650. 
Plate: L. 

Another Viragal. H. 85. W. 70. D. 7. It commemorates 
the death of Yakkama who laid down his life fighting 
against Sajuvaya. It was collected from Halebid. (1900). 
Date: late 13th century. 





Notes 


CHAPTER I 


1. The legend relating to the origin of the Hoysalas is 
widely celebrated in the inscriptions of this dynas- 
ty. The dynastic name itself is derived from the 
exclamation of a (Jaina) saint: ‘Poy Saja’ (strike, 
Sala). (See, J.D.M. Derrett, The Hoysalas, Madras, 
1957, Pp. 219-20, 2.2; see also JHQ, XXII, Pp. 72 ff; 
JIH, XLII, Pt. 11, Dec. 1964 Pp. 877 ff). According 
to an inscription (Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 171),when 
Saja was hunting along the slopes of the Sahyddri 
mountains or Western Ghats, he was astonished to 
see a hare pursuing a tiger. Coming along, saying to 
himself this is heroic soil, a holy rsi in his fear of 
the tiger called out ‘poy Saja’. Before it could step a 
span (gép), Saja slew it with his dagger (gen). Ac- 
cording to another inscription (/bid., Arsikere 71), 
Saja was prostrating before the holy ydgindra, who 
was an adept at incantations, and pleased with 
Saja he resolved to give him an empire. For this 
purpose he was performing the necessary rites to 
bring the goddess Vasantika of Sasdkapura into his 
power, when, in order by any means to break the 
spell, she sprang forth in the form of a tiger: on 
which the ydgi uttered ‘poy Safa’ and Sala killed it 
with his cane (betta). The Hoysaja crest, found on 
top of a number of Hoysaja temples, illustrates 
this incident. 

As for the death of Vira Ballaja III and the end of 

the Hoysaja dynasty, as described by the Muslim 

chroniclers, see S. Krishnaswami , South 

India and her Muhammadan Invaders, Madras, 1921, 

Pp. 166 ff. 

Derrett, op. cit., Pp. 4 ff. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Introduction p. IV; Manjrabad 

18 etc. 

4. Epi. Car., vol. V, Introduction Pp. VII ff; Arkalgud 
75, 76, 93-95 etc. 

. Ibid., introduction Pp. VIII ff. 

6. Derrett, op. cit., Pp. 13 ff; Pp. 18 ff. Some of the 
earliest inscriptions of this dynasty reveal the 
Hoysaja conflict with their neighbours - Epi. Car., 
vol. V, Manjrabad 43, Arkalgud 76; Hassan 162 
and Arsikere 102a. 

7. Assuming that Kama-Hoysa]a began to rule in the 


vy 


uv 


11. 


12. 


first decade of the 11th century, we find no major 
Hoysalja structures until almost the beginning of 
the rule of Vispuvardhana. Likewise the reign of 
Ramanatha and Ballaja III, although politically in- 
teresting and important, fades into insignificance in 
the history of temple construction. Temples were 
built under Narasirhha III, and some of them were 
remarkable reproductions of the earlier variety, but 
the strain and the impending collapse are apparent 
even in this period. 


. He assumed the crown in about 1108 A.D., and for 


at least about a decade before that he was gover- 
ning the Hoysala area at the Tamil border. His rule 
came to an end in about 1142. See Derrett, op. cit., 
Pp. 43 f. 


. This is particularly true of Balligamve and its 


neighbourhood and Talakad and its neighbour- 
hood. In addition to these contacts, the Hoysaljas 
frequently made inroads into the Chalukya and Ta- 
mil kingdoms and either halted at or marched 
through many historical and cultural centres. 


. This may be very easily realised by comparing the 


number of Hoysala inscriptions with those of other 
dynasties that ruled over the present Chikmagalur 
and Hassan Districts. The inscriptions of other dy- 
nasties are not more than a couple of dozens, where- 
as those of the Hoysalas are nearing a thousand — 
Epi. Car., vol. V, Introduction p. 1; Epi. Car., vol. 
XV, p. 3 of the Dynastic List. Epi. Car., vol. VI, 
Introduction p. 1; Derrett, op. cit., p. 219, note. 1. 
According to a generally accepted theory the Chéja 
king who persecuted is believed to be Kuldttuhga 
I - See, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South 
India, Madras, 1955, Pp. 412 ff; T.A. Gopinatha 
Rao, Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures on the History 
of Sri Vaisnavas, Madras, 1923, Pp. 9 ff. Derrett, 
op. cit., Pp. 222-223, note. 2. ‘ 

From the time of Vinaydditya we come to know of 
similar activities at Biravura, Koligunda (Epi. Car., 
vol. XV, Arsikere 194 (R)); Basavanahalli (Epi. 
Car., vol. V1, Chikmagalur 15); Pava~Gavundana- 
halli (Epi. Car., vol. VI, Chikmagalur 189); Alara- 
guppe (Epi. Car., vol. XII, Tiptur 57); Devihalli 
(ASMAR 1924, p. 31); Nittur (Epi. Car., vol. V, 
Hassan 107); Kikkeri (Epi. Car., vol. IV, Krishna- 
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rajapet 149); Ranakiyakatte (ASMAR 1926, Pp. 36 
f.); Kedagigere (Epi. Car., vol. VI, Kadur 142); 
Kembala (Jbid., vol. V, Chennarayapattana 207); 
Managatur (Ibid., Arsikere 34); Bankanakatta (Epi. 
Car., vol. V1, Tarikere 62); Belugere (Epi. Car., vol. 
XII, Tiptur 105) etc., etc. 


23. 


24. 


Although a number of important Saiva centres exis- 
ted in southern Mysore State, the temples built here 
do not favourably compare with those found in the 
Shimoga, Bellary, Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur 
Districts. 

This remark is based on the fact that the Hoy- 
salé$vara temple, the first great Saiva monument, 


13. Rao, op. cit.; Derrett, op. cit. 

14. ASMAR 1912, p. 11. was built some years after the Visnu temples at 

15. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 71; Epi. Car., vol. XIV, Ti- Belur, Talakad, Gadag etc. But the earliest epi- 
rumakudlu-Narasipura 184 and 191 and Sriranga- graphs of this dynasty refer to the Hoysala sub- 
patna 232. jects who were devotees of Siva - ASMAR 1929, 

16. While there is either direct or indirect evidence re- Pp. 32 ff; ASMAR 1924, Pp. 32 and ASMAR 1915, 
garding Visnuvardhana’s association with the Vais- p. 58. 
nava temples at Talakad, Belur and Tonnur, he 25. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 91. 
induced or inspired others to build temples for Vis- 26. Epi. Car., vol. XIV, Tirumakudlu-Narasipura 178, 
nu elsewhere. The Janardana temple at Kellavatti 184 and 191. 
was built either by himself or by his brother (Epi. 27. Epi. Car., vol. VI, Chikmagalur 137. 

Car., vol. V, Hassan 107); his general built another 28. Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 65. 

at Morale under his patronage (Epi. Car., vol. VI, 29. Ibid., Arsikere 172. 

Chikmagalur 137); his queen Bommaladévi rebuilt 30. Epi. Car., vol. 1V, Nagamangala 1. 
and endowed another Visnu temple at Nagaman- 31. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 116. 

gala (Epi. Car., vol. IV, Nagamangala 1); and this 32. Epi. Car., vol. VI, Chikmagalur 140. 
is true of the temples built at Ananti (Epi. Car., 33. ASMAR 1912, p. 23. 

vol. V, Chennarayapattana 199 and 200) and Un- 34. ASMAR 1915, p. 51. 

digenahalli (Jbid., Arsikere 18). 35. Ibid., Pp. 21 ff. 

17..The temples built before the accession of Visnu- 36. Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 72, 76 and 71. 
vardhana do not generally bear the features of the 37. Unlike Visnuvardhana, Narasirhha was very rarely 
style which came to be associated with the structures involved in the Vaisnava activities — see, Epi. Car., 
built under later HoysaJas. The Visnu temples at vol. III, Nanjanagud 175; Epi. Car., vol. VI, Kadur 
Belur, Talakad (Gadag) etc., appear to be the first 66 etc. 
clearest examples of the structures belonging to this 38. Epi. Car., vol. VI, Chikmagalur 137. 
dynasty. 39. Derrett, op. cit., Pp. 75 ff. 

18. ASMAR 1932, Pp. 3 ff. 40. Ibid., Pp. 80 ff. 

19. Unfortunately a detailed account of this temple has 41. K. R. Venkataraman, Hoysalas in the Tamil Coun- 
not been given until now — see, H. Cousens, The Cha- try, Annamalainagar, 1950, Pp. 10 ff; Derrett, op. 
lukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, Cal- cit., Pp. 104 ff. 
cutta, 1926, p. 109. 42. See, note No. 21 above. 

20. ASMAR 1931, Pp. 26; R. Narasimhachar, The Ke- 43. Epigraphical evidence for not less than 684 temples 
sava Temple at Belur, (Architecture and Sculpture in is found roughly in Karnataka itself. Of these 
Mysore, No. II, Bangalore 1919). not less than 170 Saiva, 54 Jaina, 29 Vaisnava and 

21. Of these the Visnu temples at Belur (ASMAR 1931, 3 Sakti temples were built before Vira BallaJa II came 
Pp. 26 ff.), Talakad (ASMAR 1932, Pp. 3 ff.); Is- to power. During his rule not less than 151 Saiva, 29 
vara temple at Arsikere (ASMAR 1930, Pp. 61 ff.), Jaina and 20 Vaisnava and some Sakti temples were 
Poysalésvara at Kannanur (S. Krishnaswami Aiy- built. Between his death and the end of the Hoy- 
angar, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, sala rule, not less than 122 Saiva, 43 Vaisnava, 15 
Madras, 1921, plate facing p. 36) are obvious ex- Jaina and 7 Sakti temples were built. 
amples. The above estimate of the Hoysala temples is 

22. The most conspicuous of the Jaina bastis erected based on available inscriptions and the survey is 


in the Hoysala kingdom in their own style or very 
near that, were the Akkana basti at Sravana Bel- 
gola (Epi. Car., I1, Introduction, p. 27), Santigvara 
basti at Jinanathapura (Jbid., pp. 32 ff), Parsvana- 
tha basti at Nittur (ASMAR 1934, p. 29), Santi- 
$vara basti at Kambadahalli (ASMAR 1939, Pp. 47 
ff.) and Adinatha basti at Markuli (ASMAR 1925, 
Pp. 1 ff.). 


roughly confined to the modern Karnataka area. 
The number of temples may not be correct to the 
last temple, but it shows the general trend of temple 
building activity and the proportion of temples 
built by the followers of various religions or sects. 


44. Epi. Car., V, Belur 72. 


45. 


This is evident from the following records: Epi. 
Car., V1, Kadur 4; Epi. Car., vol.V, Belur 118; ~—e 
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Notes 


71, Arsikere 38; ASMAR 1934, Pp. 76 ff; Epi. Car., 59 
vol. V, Channarayapattana 209; Epi. Car., vol. VI, 


Chikmagalur 77; Epi. Car., vol. V, Arsikere 127; 


60. 
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. Epi. Car., vol. XV, Arsikere 205; ASMAR 1930, 
Pp. 61 ff. 
ASMAR 1911, Pp. 4 ff. 


SII, XV, No. 208, p. 251, No. 319, 320; Epi. Car., 61. ASMAR 1933, Pp. 90 ff. 

vol. III, Srirangapatna 44; Epi. Car., vol. XV, Belur 62. ASMAR 1941, Pp. 93 ff. 

375; Epi. Car., vol. VI, Tarikere 45; SII XV, No. 63. ASMAR 1911, Pp. 20 ff. 

210; Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 77; SII IX, 1, No. 326; 64. ASMAR 1930, Pp. 49 ff; 59 ff. 
SII XV, No. 220; Epi. Car., vol. XI, Chitradurga 79 65. ASMAR 1937, Pp. 64 ff. 

etc., etc. 66. ASMAR 1930, Pp. 61 ff. 

Epi. Car., vol. VI, Chikmagalur 21-22. 67. KI IV, No. 1. 

Epi. Car., vol. 1V, Krishnarajapet 69. 68. Epi. Car., vol. XI, Chitradurga 79. 
ASMAR 1932, Pp. 123 ff. 69. SII IX, 1, No. 336. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Chikmagalur 152. 710. Ibid., No. 335. 

Ibid., Arsikere 130, 131 and 132. 71. Epi. Car., vol. XI, Davangere 69. 
Ibid., Arsikere 118. 72. Ibid., Hosakote 56. 

Epi. Car., vol. XII, Tiptur 48. 73. Ibid., Davangere 105. 

ASMAR 1940, Pp. 102 ff. 14. Ibid., Chitradurga 23. 

Epi. Car., vol. V1, Kadur 129. 75. SII 1X,1, No. 324. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 61. 716. SII XV, Nos. 210-211. 

From inscriptions we come to know of the temples 71. SIT 1X, 1, No. 320 

erected for Siva at Lalanakere, Karadihalli, Hiriyur, 78, Ibid., No. 333. 

Koravangala, Kittanakere, Mudugere, Sannenahal- 719. B.K. No. 88 of 1932-1933. 

li, Murundi, Belur, Malanahalli, Kottikere, Yadava- 80. ASMAR 1930, Pp. 71 ff; ASMAR 1932, Pp. 50 ff. 
nahalli, Kudlur, Balagatta, Nandi, Dodda-Jattiga, 81. ASMAR 1933, Pp. 52 ff. 
Hullenahalli, Khandya, Karanagatta, Kallukere, 82. ASMAR 1941, Pp. 67 ff. 
Chennarayapattana, Hirehalli, Changavadi, Dugga- 83. ASMAR 1934, Pp. 36 ff. 

lapura, Attigere, Arsikere, Talilur, Antaravalli, 84. SII IX, 1, No. 317; Nos. 341-42; No. 343; Epi. 
Kabbali, Kuruvanka, Hemmanahalli, Banavur, Car., vol. XI, Hosakote 56 etc. 
Jannavara, Demayyanahalli, Asandi, Okkalugere, 85. Epi. Car., vol. V, Arsikere 117. 
Nidugatta, Jajur, Panditahalli, Kanikatte, Amri- 86. Epi. Car., vol. XII, Tiptur 66. 
tapura, Madanahalli, Koligunda, Kukkanur-Kop- 87. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 175. 

pa, Goggana-Hosur, Jade-Katur, Bellur, Belagum- 88. Ibid., Arsikere 118. 

ba, Hebbolalu, Banada-Tondanur, Gijehalli, Mat- 89. Ibid., Belur 86; Epi. Car., vol. IV, Nagamangala 15 
tihalli, Sadarahalli, Sante-Gadur, Satenahalli, Ku- respectively 

ruva, Hiriyur, Bittenahalli, Chikka-Yagati, Gera- 90. ASMAR 1934, Pp. 76 ff. 

halli, Honnakatte, Kanchigallu, Dorasamudra, 91. ARE 1937, No. 70. 

Alakanalu, Kogundi, Talatore, Kudutini, Kanchi- 92. Epi. Car., vol. II, Nanjanagud 36. 
gallu, Sivaneyahalli, Khandalipura, Nad-Kalase, 93. ARE 1891, Nos. 18 and 20. 
Taluru, Hiri-Kalukani, Handalakere, Uyya- 94. ARE 1891, No. 18; ARE 1937, No. 119. 
Gavundanahalli, Malidevihalli, Banapura, Kali- 95. ARE 1891, No. 19. 

katte etc., etc. 96. ASMAR 1933, Pp. 20 ff. 

Of these the temples erected at the following places 97. Ibid., Pp. 15 ff. 

may be specially noted: Kundur, Kuppehalu, Hiriy- 98. Ibid., Pp. 71 ff. 

ur, Nagapuri, Jannihalli, Saligrama, Hemmanahalli, 99. ASMAR 1934, Pp. 48 ff. 


Ottiyakere, Belur, Sivapura, Mudukudore, Sinda- 
gatta, Saragur, Somanahalli, Koheganodu or Kai- 


100. ASMAR 1939, Pp. 53 ff. 
101. ASMAR 1939, p. 63. 


nadu, Neralakere, Balligamve, Arsikere, Heragu, 102. Ibid., p. 60. 

Holalkere, Belavadi, Kadanduravalli, Chikka-Bu- 103. ASMAR 1933, p. 3. 

dihalu, Dodda-Tekalavatti, Tondanur, Asandi, 104. El Ill, p. 14. 

Dorasamudra, Kudlur, Kuruvatti, Muduvadiyur, 105. ARE 1925, No. 229; ARE 1937, No. 74. 
Dehutageri, Benneyur, Ganjigere, Kunkuvanodavu, 106. Chronological list of Inscriptions of the Pudukkot- 
Chittur, Benatur, Honnavalli, Dodda-gutta, Didu- tai State, Nos. 340-41. 

gavatti, Hurali, Chattanahalli, Kundavada(?), Hiri- 107. Epi. Car., vol. XV, Belur 325. 

yammiganur, Nandi-Tavare etc., etc. 108. Epi. Car., vol. IIl, Mandya 62b. 

Epi. Car., vol. VI, Tarikere 42; ASMAR 1931, Pp. 109. Epi. Car., vol. XV, Belur 324. 

6 ff. 110. ASMAR 1946-56, Pp. 102 ff. 
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111. Epi. Car., vol. V, Arsikere 123. 19. Obviously the name of this village was derived from 
112. ASMAR 1934, Pp. 28 ff. Dvarakavati of the Bhagavata. Samudra, literally 
113. ASMAR 1934, Pp. 27 ff. meaning sea or ocean, is intended to refer here to a 
114. ASMAR 1932, Pp. 16 ff. large tank. Many of the Hoysala villages derived 
115. ASMAR 1941, Pp. 67 ff. their names from the tanks and temples, and this is 
116. ASMAR 1933, Pp. 35 ff. one such example. The actual date of the founda- 
117. ASMAR 1939, Pp. 64 ff. tion of the tank and of the town is disputed, but it 
118. It is curious to note that there is not even a single is certain that only in about the 11th century it was 


outer wall sculpture which represents any major 
Saiva deity. Among the smaller images on the rai- 
ling and elsewhere one or two are supposed to 
represent Siva (ASMAR 1932, Pp. 16 ff. but a closer 
examination reveals that these are only the Asta- 
dikpalakas. 


CHAPTER II 


. Thomas Thomsen, “‘Brahmanistic Temple. Sculp- 


ture from India in the National Museum,” Ethno- 
graphical Studies, published on the occasion of the 


20. 


made rdajadhani or rajadhani-pattana, capital of the 
Hoysala kingdom. See Derrett, op. cit., p- 221, no- 
te 3. 

Belur is believed to be the capital of the Hoysalas 
for a while under Vinayaditya — Derrett, op. cit., p. 
34. From the time of Visnuvardhana it held con- 
siderably important position. But it is not quite 
clear whether at any time it undermined the impor- 
tance of Halebid. Kannanur was the seat of the 
HoysaJa government under Somésvara (1235- 
1260). The vicissitude of Hoysala control over this 
town is vividly traced by Derrett — op. cit., Pp. 
117 ff. 


centenary of the Ethnographical Department, Na- 21. There are too many to be listed here. The majority 
tional Museum, Kgbenhavn, 1941, Pp. 29 ff. of them were honoured by royal residence in the 
2. Ibid., Pp. 35-36. course of their campaigns or other trips. 
3. Letter: 20th November 1894, p. 10. 22. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 116. 
4. Letter: 20th October 1895, Pp. | ff. 23. Ibid., vol. V, Belur 147. The contents of this in- 
5. Ibid. scription do not conclusively decide the authorship 
6. Ibid., p. 2. There is some confusion regarding this and the date of the Hoysalésvara temple, but 
image in Thomsen’s account. In a note (No. 7 in p. through a combination of other evidence, both epi- 
68) he points out that it was a panel containing the graphical and archaeological, it is generally accept- 
miniature sikharas (p. 49, fig. 23, A) and in p. 57, ed now that it was built by Kétamalla sometime 
he refers to it as a panel containing the Saptama- between 1117 and 1121. 
trkds. The latter is the one which was first acquired 24. Ibid., Introduction p. XXXVII. 
by Leventhal in Halebid. 25. Ibid., Belur 99 to 111 and Belur 91. The latter calls 
7. Letter: 20th October 1895, p. 4. it Hoysanésvara while some of the other refer to it 
8. Ibid., p. 3. as Hoysalésvara-Pafichikésvara. As it is a double 
9. Letter: 15th September 1900, p. 2. temple, it is probable that one section was devoted 
10. B. Lewis Rice had started a systematic survey of to Hoysalésvara and the other to Pafichikésvara. 
the monuments of Mysore in 1886. Until 1890, he 26. Ibid., Belur 92. 
was in charge of the Educational Department. The 27. J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
publication of a number of ancient Kannada works tecture (revised and edited by J. Burgess and R. P. 
and of the inscriptions of Mysore State was under- Spiers) vol. I, Delhi, 1967, p. 444. 
taken by him. Before he returned to England in 1906, 28. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 239. 
he published twelve volumes of Kannada inscrip- 29. Ibid., Belur 117. 
tions (Epigraphia Carnatica vols. 1 to XII), My- 30. Ibid., Belur 114. 
sore and Coorg in three volumes (1897) and a 31. Jbid., Belur 118, Belur 192 and Epi. Car. vol. XV, 
number of Kannada works. Belur 324. 
11. Letter: 15th September 1900, Pp. 2 ff. 32. Epi. Car., vol. XV, Belur 326. 
12. Letter: 15th February 1897; another of 10th Octo- 33. Ibid., Belur 338. 
ber 1898. 34. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 124. 
13. Letter: 26th March 1897, p. 1 ff. 35. Ibid., Belur 17. 
14. Letter: 14th February 1900, Pp. 41 ff. 36. Epi. Car., vol. XV, Belur 335. 
15. Ibid. 37. Ibid., Belur 332. 
16. Letter: 28th July 1900. 38. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 342: see also Belur 127 etc. 
17. Ibid. 39. ASMAR 1930, p. 55. 
18. Letter: 3rd December 1900. 40. ARE 1937, No. 69. 
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. Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 123 of 952 A.D. 


Epi. Car., vol. XV, Belur 325 and 326. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 114. 

Ibid. Narasithha came to power in 1220. If the 
foundation of this temple had been laid sometime 
ago, it could have been completed and the god con- 
secrated in about 1220. However, the temple was in 
existence in about 1220. 

The popular belief is that the temples were mainly 
constructed by the ruling monarchs in mediaeval In- 
dia. Although the monarchs played an important role 
in initiating and supplementing the construction and 
the maintenance of the temples, they were not al- 
ways directly responsible for their establishment. 

J. Fergusson, History of Architecture in all Coun- 
tries, vol. Il, London, 1867, Pp. 612-13. 

A drawing of this temple made by Mackenzie in 
the early part of the 19th century shows this temple 
intact — see, Fergusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, vol. 1, p. 444, note. 

Compare the two photographs published by B. L. 
Rice — Epi. Car., vol. V, plate facing p. 76 of the 
translation section. 

Fergusson, History of Architecture in all Countries, 
p- 613, note 1; see the woodcut no. 1079. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, plate facing p. 76 of the translation 
section. 

Ibid. 

B. L. Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, vol. 1, Westminster, 
1897, p. 515. 

Letter: 20th November, 1894. 

Ibid. 

ASMAR 1906, p. 2; ASMAR 1908, p. 2. 

ASMAR 1911, p. 10; ASMAR 1917, p. 4. 

See above, note 33. 

Thomsen, op. cit., p. 51. 

ASMAR 1936, Pp. 46-47. 

ASMAR 1908, p. 2. 

In a survey map it does not appear to be more than 
half a mile from the Kédarésvara temple. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 58. For details, see ASMAR 
1911, pp. 11 ff; ASMAR 1917, pp. 5 ff. and ASMAR 
1931, pp. 26 ff; R. Narasimhachar, The Kesava 
Temple at Belur (Architecture And Sculpture in 
Mysore, No. II), Bangalore, 1919. 

Epi. Car., vol. XV, Hassan 275. 

Ibid., Belur 15. 

Ibid., Belur 83 and 85 respectively. 

Ibid., Belur 77. 

ASMAR 1934, pp. 76 ff. 

ASMAR 1931, p. 29. 

ASMAR 1934, Pp. 76 ff. 

ASMAR 1931, p. 29. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 71. 

Ibid., Hassan 72, 76 and71. 

Ibid., Hassan 72. 


Notes 


74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 
81. 
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83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 
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Ibid., Hassan 76. 

Epi. Car., vol. V1, Kadur 51. 

Epi. Car., vol. V., Hassan 71. 

Ibid., Hassan 73. Four temples called Bichésvara, 
NagéSvara, Muddésvara and K4léSvara are mention- 
ed while copying the inscriptions at Koravangala. 
These correspond to the names of the four broth- 
ers. We have no idea of the KaJésvara temple now 
and its patron as well as its date also is unknown. 
Another temple for Bhairava seems to have been 
built during the Hoysala rule, but the author of the 
latter temple also is not known — see the inscrip- 
tions of this place (Hassan 70 to 76) and the places 
where these are located. See also, ASMAR 1933, 
Pp. 45 ff. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 75 and Hassan 73 re- 
spectively. 

According to the ASMAR 1909, p. 2, all these 
temples were in ruins at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Some part of these ruins was seen even in about 
1933 — see, ASMAR 1933, p. 52. 

Thomsen, op. cit., p. 64. 

Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 76. 

ASMAR 1909, p. 3. 

Ibid., Hassan 84. 

Ibid., Hassan 83 and 82. 

ASMAR 1942, Pp. 22 ff. 

ASMAR 1909, p. 2. . 

ASMAR 1909, p. 3. See, also ASMAR 1926, p. 3 
for the Ranganatha temple of this place which was 
located to the north of that of the Késava. According 
to this report, the images were removed in 1899 
when “‘Nanjunda Naidu was Amildar at Hassan.” 
It is mentioned here that an attempt was made to 
remove the 8 feet tall image of KéSava from the 
Chenna-Kééava temple, “‘and in this process it was 
broken.” But ‘as the villagers strongly protested 
against such an action it was left behind.” 
Thomsen, op. cit., p. 61. 

The suggested date is inevitably tentative, for the 
simple architectural features of a structure do not 
necessarily warrant an early date. But very few 
such temples were built in the Hoysala kingdom 
after 1200. The erection of temples for Harihara and 
the foundation of agrahdras in this name are gener- 
ally found between 1142 and 1268 — See Epi. Car., 
vol. V, Arsikere 110-12, Belur 77; vol. III, Tiru- 


’ makudalu-Narasipura 103; vol. XI, Davangere 36; 


Kar. Insc., vol. 1V, No 1 etc., etc. 


90. Epi. Car., vol. V, Hn. 62. 


ot, 
92. 


94. 
95. 


ASMAR 1925, pl. Il; ASMAR 1942, pl. IV, 1. 
ASMAR 1925, pl. VI; ASMAR 1942, p. 25. The 
image is untraceable at present. 

Thomsen, op. cit., p. 60. 

See also ASMAR 1942, pl. V, 1. The miniature 
images on the lintel appear to be exact copies of 
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162 Hoysala Sculptures in the National Museum, Copenhagen 
the enshrined images in the garbhagrhas. However, 19. Eliky Zannas and Jeannine Auboyer, Khajuraho, 
because of the shortage of space, the Ananta in the “S-Gravenhage 1960, pls. IX-XXXII etc. 
Ranganatha image of the miniature form, has been 20. Rao, II, pt. I, p. 133. 
depicted with five coils and there are some minor 21. Unfortunately a detailed account of these images is 
variations in the details of decoration and or- not given as yet — for other details of this temple 
namentation. see ASMAR 1930, Pp. 34 ff. 
96. ASMAR 1925, pl. VI. 22. Rao, op. cit., vol. II, pt. I, Pp. 295 ff. 
97. Epi. Car., vol. V, Hassan 57. 23. Ibid. 
98. Ibid., Hassan 58. 24. Coomaraswamy, The dance of Shiva, London, 
99. Ibid., Hassan 59. MCMLIVIIL, p. 71. 
100. Ibid., Hassan 74 of 21174 and Hassan 79 of 25. Ibid., p. 74. 
71412. 26. Ibid., p. 76. 
101. Ibid., Hassan 118 of 1762. A group of villages 27. Rao, op. cit., vol. I, pt. II, Pp. 380 ff. 
constitutes a Adb/i. 28. Ibid., p. 381. 
102. ASMAR 1936, Pp. 8 ff. 29. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 517. 
103. ASMAR 1924, p. 5. 30. Rao, op. cit., vol. Il, pt. II, pls. CXLIV, for those 
104. ASMAR 1942, p. 26. holding pdsas, see pls. CXLIII, 2; CXLVI; 
105. Letter: 29th Feb. 1901. CXLVIII, 2. 
106. Letters: 14th Feb. 1900, p. 45 and 15th Feb. 1900, 31. The most obvious examples are found at Halebid 
p- 9. (ASMAR 1930, p.36.) and at Koravangala(ASMAR 
1933, p. 50). 
32. Rao, op. cit., vol. I, pt. II, p. 306. 
CHAPTER III 33. These are Dhatr, Mitra, Aryaman, Rudra, Varuna, 
Sirya, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Pusan, Savitr, Tvastr and 
1. Narasimhachar, The Kesava Temple at Somanatha- Visnu — Rao op. cit., vol. I, pl. II, p. 309. 
pur, pl. VIII. 34. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 124. 
2. ASMAR 1930, pl. 1, XII, 2. 35. Burgess, J., Report on the first Season’s Operations 
3. ASMAR 1934, pl. XII; Pp. 36 ff. in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts, London, 1874, 
4. ASMAR 1933, pl. XVIII; p. 72. pl. XIX, 4, p. 17. 
5. ASMAR 1930, p. 49. 36. Epi. Car., vol. XI, Davangere 26, 36. 
6. Narasimhachar, op. cit., pls. VI and VII. 37. See for example, Epi. Car., vol. V, Belur 86, 
7. Narasimhachar, The Kesava Temple at Belur, pls. Belur 77; Epi. Car., vol. XI, Davangere 25, Belur 
VIII-IX. 36 and KI IV, No. 1 etc. 
8. Narasimhachar, The Kesava Temple at Somanatha- 38. Rao, op. cit., vol. I, 1, p. 276. 
pur, see pl. V and VI for the miniature towers on 39. Ibid., 277. 
the railing, pl. III; for tower-models on the upper 40. Ibid., vol. II, pt. II, Pp. 415 ff. 
portion of the wall and the sikhara, see pl. IV. 41. Ibid., p. 554. 
9. Ibid., pl. VI. 42. Ibid., Pp. 556-7. 
10. ASMAR 1931, Pl. XVIII, 2. 43. She also appears as a daughter of Brahma and as a 
11, ASMAR 1931, Pp. 32 ff, pls. X and XI. See also, consort of Visnu in some puranic accounts — Baner- 
ASMAR 1930, pl. Ill, 4 etc., etc. : jea, op. cit., p. 377. 
12. Cousens, The Chdlukyan Architecture in the Kana- 44. Rao, op. cit., vol. I, pt. Il, Pp. 377-8. 
rese Districts, pl. CIX. 45. Ibid., Pp. 379 ff. for the history and the early icono- 
13. ASMAR 1930, Pp. 61. graphy of these goddesses, see, V. S. Agrawala 
14. J. N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Icono- “The Devi-Mahatmya” JIH XLII, pt. Ill, Dec. 
graphy, Calcutta, 1956, Pp. 412 ff; T. A. Gopinatha 1964, Pp. 828-9; Banerjea, op. cit., Pp. 503 ff. 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, pt. I, 46. Ibid., Pp. 381 ff. 
Pp. 117 ff. These are Matsya, Kirma, Varaha, 47. Ibid., Pp. 382 ff. 
Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Dasara- 48. Ibid., p. 381. 
thi, Balarama, Buddha and Kalki. 49. Cousens, op. cit., pl. LXXXIII. Saptamatrka wor- 


15. Narasimhachar, op. cit., pl. XIII. ship is very popular in Karnataka throughout the 
16. Banerjea, op. cit., Pp. 274 ff. ages. The early-Chalukyas invoked them in their 
17. Banerjea, op. cit., Pp. 275; cf. K. V. Soundara inscriptions : Sapta-mdatrbhirabhivardhitanam. Panels, 
Rajan, “The Typology of the AnantaSsayi Icon”’, images in the round, shrines and temples of Sap- 
Artibus Asiae XXIX, 1, Pp. 67 ff. tamatrkas belonging to the Chalukya, Hoysala, 
18. Rao, op. cit., p. 263. Vijayanagar and Palegar periods are found. Among 
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the panels those found at Dodda-Malur (ASMAR 
1935, p. 17), Avani (Ibid., p. 52), Aghalya (ASMAR 
1939, p. 39), Nagalapura (Ibid., p- 55), etc., may be 
offered as examples here. A panel found in the 
navaranga of a ruined temple at Hire-Bhaskara 
deserves special attention as it is 4 ft. high and 15 
ft. wide. It is a Hoysala work (ASMAR 1945, Pp. 
44-5, pl. VIID. 

Some of the Saptamatrka panels are found with- 
out the attendant deities, Virabhadra and Ganééa. 
A 12th century panel found in the northern garbha- 
grha of the S6méévara temple at Suttur (ASMAR 
1944, p. 40) and another of the same century found 
at the Iévara temple at Nidugal (ASMAR 1938, p. 
8) and one more of the 14th century found in the 
hall of the Najijundésvara temple at Nanjanagud 
(ASMAR 1940, p. 25) may be offered as examples 
for this type of panels. 

Of the shrines dedicated to Saptamatrkas and 
attached to one of the temples of Siva or indepen- 
dent temples built for them, the following may be 
noted: the K6laramma temple at Kolar (ASMAR 
1930, p. 20), Vasantika temple at Angadi (ASMAR 
1936, p. 17), temples at Settikere (Ibid., p. 17), 
Nonabinakere (ASMAR 1939, p. 57), Tandaga 
(Ibid., p. 61), Varuna (ASMAR 1940, p. 21), Be- 
tamangala (ASMAR 1941, p. 48), Jatinga~Rame- 
svara (ASMAR 1930, p. 29), Hunugunda (ASMAR 
1941, p. 65) etc. In the Kolaramma temple at Kolar 
and the Chamundéésvari temple at Hunugunda, 


Notes 


52. 
53. 
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Chamundi is given more prominence than the rest. 
All other images are about 2 ft. high while Cha- 
mundi is about 3 ft. high. Another feature found 
at the Kdldramma temple is that instead of Virab- 
hadra and Gane§a we find Daksindmirti and GanéSa 
as attendant deities. 

It may be relevant here to draw attention to the 
lintel panel of the southern doorway of the Hoy- 
sajéSvara temple at Halebid. Here the matrkds are 
shown helping Siva destroy Andhakdsura - 
ASMAR 1930, p. 47. 


. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 504. 
. Cousens, op. cit., pls. CLVI-CLVII; Alexr. Rea, 


Chdlukyan Architecture including examples from the 
Ballari District, Madras Presidency (Archaeological 
Survey of India, New Imperial Series vol. XXI), 
Madras, 1896, pls. CIV, CV etc. 

ARE 1907-1908, Pp. 91-92. 

A number of sacrificial stones called Sidi-tale-gdd 
or Sidi-tale-kal are reported from various parts of 
Karnataka. Among these the stones found at Bhai- 
ravagudda near Halebid (ASMAR 1946-56, p. 39), 
Halebid (ASMAR 1911, Pp. 8-9), Machalagatta 
(ASMAR 1940, p. 41), Bhimanahalli (Jbid., p. 50), 
Molakalmuru (ASMAR 1909, p. 5), Basural 
(ASMAR 1915, p. 31, pl. XVI, 2. etc.), are parti- 
cularly interesting. 


. It is found in front of the Térina basti on Chandra- 


giri, Sravana Belgola. 
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Glossary 


abhaya a hand gesture indicating protection 

agrahara a village, a group of villages or a part of a 
village founded or converted for the settlement and 
the maintenance of Brahmanas 

aksamalda rosary 

amma or ammanavaru same as Sakti or dévi 

Ananta the great serpent, same as Sésa; a variety of 
armlet 

ankusa goad } 

ardhdsana a standing posture with legs bent 

ardha-paryankdsana sitting on hems; sitting posture 
without interlocking the legs 

dsana a seat; a sitting posture 

asura demons i 

atibhanga a standing posture with multiple flexion of 
body 

avatara incarnation 

dyudha weapon 


bali-pitha a stone, or, a structure of stones or bricks, 
found in front of a Jaina temple, intended for offering 
food to birds etc. 

basti a Jaina temple. It is derived from vasati and 
basadi 

bhadrasana a rectangular seat 

bidu camp 

bhujanga-trdsa a dance-posture indicating fear 

Brdahmanas priestly class; learned men 


chakra discus 

chhattratraya triple umbrella above the head of Jinas 
chaturmukha four-faced 

chauri whisk 

chenna beautiful; graceful 


dévatas gods 

dévi goddess 

Dewan head of a State (under monarchy) 

damaru a hand drum 

dhydna see yoga 

dvarapala door-keeper 

dvibhanga a standing posture with double flexion of body 


gada club 
gadyana a gold coin 


gaja elephant 

gajdsura a demon in the form of an elephant 

gaja-hasta same as /dla, but the hand is held across the 
body 

ganas demi-gods 

garbhagrha sanctum 

garuda conventionalised eagle; vehicle of Visnu 

Gaveras a community of people 

ghantd bell 

Gojjas a community of people; probably Gojas or mer- 
chants from Gujarat 

gopura tower 

griva neck; intermediary space 


haga a coin, smaller than gadydna 
hamsa swans 

hasta same as mudrad 

hauda an elaborate seat on elephant 


jata-mukuta a crown of matted hair 
jiidna-mudrd preaching hand-gesture 


kalasa pot; a pot-shaped finial of a temple 

kamandalu same as kalasa, but often made in different 
shape 

kanti-mandala see, bha-mandala 

kapala skull (held by Siva or Sakti) 

kap4dla-mala garland of skulls 

karanda-mukuta a long conical crown 

kasa whip 

katibandha waist-band 

Kayotsarga Jina’s standing posture with no bend in body 
and without hand gesture 

khadga sword 

khétaka shield 

kifichinunmilita-lochana eyes slightly opened 

kirita-mukuta a variety of crown 

kirtimukha conventionalised face of a lion; literally 
meaning ‘face of glory’ 

Koyila]gal a community of men; probably men who 
plucked arecanuts 


ldfichhana cognizance; vehicle 


linga Siva in aniconic form 
Iéla pendant; dangling; a dance posture 
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mahdrdja emperor 

mGhut elephant driver 

malepa forest-dweller; hunter 

makara-kundala crocodile-shaped ear ornament 

mandara a car-like structure kept in or in front of a 
Jaina temple 

médaka a sweet ball held by Ganésa 

mudrd hand gesture’ 

mukkode see, chhattratraya 

mukuta crown 

Mummuridandas members of an organisation 


nad a territorial division (in ancient and mediaeval India) 

ndga-kundalas snake-shaped ear ornaments 

ndaga-nipura snake-shaped ornament on the foot 

Nakharas Nagaras; dwellers in town; merchants 

navaranga the main hall in the temple; also called 
natyagéha. In the Hoysaja temple, this hall adjoins 
the vestibule 

nelevidu residence; camping-village 

nritya-bhangi dance posture 

nipura an ornament worn on foot 


padma lotus 

padmasana a sitting posture intended for meditation or 
preaching in which the legs are either interlocked or 
allowed to lie one upon another 

paficha-krtyas five-activities 

parivara-dévatas attendant deities or consorts 

paryankdsana a sitting posture, more or less like 
padmdsana 

pasa noose 

patdaja-loka nether world 

patra bowl 

patra-kumbha a pot with flowers | 

phala fruit 

pitha seat 

prabha same as prabhavali 

prabhavali stela; same as bhdmandala or aureole 

purdna legend 

pustaka book 


rajadhani capital 
ratna-kundalas circular gem-studded ear-ornaments ~ 


rsi sage 
rudraksa beads used for rosary 


Sakti see dévi; goddess in a terrific form etc. 
samhdra destruction 


Sankha conch 

Sdsana inscription 

Sayana recumbent 

settis from Srésthi; merchants or men of wealth 

sévaka servant, attendant or soldier 

sidi-tale-kal a stone of springing heads; a memorial 
stone celebrating self-sacrifice 

Sikhara tower; a superstructure above the sanctum 

Siras a circular ornament or hair-do at the back of a 
lady’s head 

Sivapura same as agrahdra but founded for Saiva 
Brahmanas 

sruk-sruva sacrificial ladle, an attribute of Brahma 

sukhanasi ante-chamber, adjoining the sanctum-cella; 
a small cella between the sanctum-cella and the 
navaranga. Term used by the Mysore Archaeological 
Department. It should be actually sukandsi. 

sukhdsana easy sitting posture, with one of the legs 
dangling from the dsana 

svarga-hasta a hand gesture. The hand is normally 
raised to the level of the head and turned grace- 
fully against the onlooker 


taluk subdivison of a District 

Telligas a community of people; oil producers 

tribhanga a standing posture with triple flexion in the 
body 

tribhuvanamalla lord of three worlds (title) 

trikitachala a temple with three sanctums 

tri§ila trident 


udarabandha band on the stomach 


vdhana vehicle; cognizance. 

vajra thunderbolt 

varada a hand gesture indicating gift- 

vasanta spring; a flower 

vind lute 

Vira-Banajjigas a cosaaniy of people who were tra- 
ders 

viragal hero-stone; a memorial stone 

yajfidpavita sacred chord worn across the body 

vaijayanti a long and complicated garland reaching be- 
low the knee 


yaksa demi-god 

yaji conventionalised sea-elephant 

yoga contemplation 

vyakhydna-mudra hand gesture indicating preaching 
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(dy = dynasty; g = god; k = king; 
kg = kingdom; /g = language; mt = 
mountain; off = office; p = person 
(people); pl = place; r = river; re = 
religion; rg = region; te = temple; 
tk = tank). 


Achyuté$vara, te, 24 
Adinatha, g, 35, 63, 101 
Adinatha Basti, te, 62 
Adityas, g, 88 : 
Ad. de Roepstorff, p, 27 
Agni, g, 91 
Aihole, pl, 87, 99 
Aindri, g, 94, 95 
Ajanta, pl, 79 
Akkana Basti, te, 23 
Akkur, pi, 25 
Alambur, pi, 23 
Alupas, dy, 15 
Alvakhéda, pl, 15 
America, 32 
Ammale, pi, 23 
Ammanavaru, te, 46, 51 
Amritapura, pl, 23 

(also Amrtapura) 
Amptéévara, te, 23, 45 
Amsumadbhédagama, text, 87 
Ananta, g, 77 
Ananta-Padmanabha, g, 77 
Ananta-Padmanabha, te, 36 
Anantasayi, g, 77, 78 
Andal, te, 46 
Andalamma, te, 50 
Andamans, rg, 27 
Andhaka, g, 81, 82, 84 
Andhakasura, g, 50, 82, 84, 93 
Anekonda, pl, 20 
Arakalgud, pi, 16 
Arsikere, pi, 23, 25, 31, 75 
Archaeological Dept., off, 29, 31, 51, 53 
Ardhanarisvara, g,88 
Aruna, g, 87 
Arundhatipura, pl, 51 


Index 


Aryaman, g, 88 
Asandi-nad, rg, 16 
Asta-dikpalas, g, 84 


Bachaléévara, pl, 45 
Badami, pi, 88, 99 
Ballala, k, 23, 26 
BallalJa I, k, 17 
Ballaja II, k, 24 
BallaJésvara, te, 24 
Balligamve, pl, 18, 20 
Banavase, p/, 18 
Bandalike, pi, 23 
Bangalore, pl, 16, 38 
Bankapur, pi, 18 
Bantésvara, g, 33 
Basavéésvara, p, 18 
Basral (Basural) p/, 24, 67 
Bastihalli, p/, 35, 43, 76 
Bayal-nad, rg, 16 
Bellary, pi, 15, 91 
Bellur, p/, 24, 25 
Bélupura, pi, 45 
Belur, p/, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 27, 31, 
32, 33, 35, 45, 46, 47, 50, 52, 62, 64, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 74 
Be]vola, pi, 19 
Bengal, rg, 27 
Bennegudda, mt, 42 
Bennekallu, pi, 24 
Benniyur, pi, 23 
Béreya-danayaka, p, 97, 98 
Béreya-Nayaka, p, 98 
Bhadra, r, 16 
Bhaga, g, 88 
Bhairava, g, 35, 78, 80, 93 
Bhairavi, g, 93 
Bhiksatana Bhairava, g, 81 
Bhrngi, p, 79 
Bhidévi, g, 77 
Bhitanathéévara, te, 49 
Biché$vara, g, 35 
Bittésvara, te, 45, 46 
Bittibova, p, 45, 46 
Bobbéévara, te, 35, 36 


Brahma, g, 21, 41, 46, 75, 82, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95 

Brahman, p, 29 

Brahmani, g, 94 

Brahmasamudra-agrahdra, pl, 49 

Brahmi, g, 94, 95 

British, p, 27, 29 

Bichéévara, te, 49, 50, 56 

Bichirdaja, p, 47, 49 

Budanur, pl, 25 

Buddha, g, 75 

Buddhists, re, 93 


Cape Comorin, pi, 15 

Chalukya, dy, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 99, 
101 

Chalukyan, kg, 16, 20, 23 

Chalukya-Hoysala, te, 94 

Chalukyan, te, 73 

Chamarajanagara, pl, 23 

Chamundi, g, 94, 95 

Chandika, g, 94 

Chandi-Setti, p, 45 

Chandragiri, mt, 20, 101 

Chandragupta Maurya, k, 99 

Changalvas, dy, 16 

Chatachattanahalli, p/, 23 

Chattésvara, te, 23 

Chaturmukha-Brahmi, g, 77 

ChaturvimSati-Tirthankaras, g, 101 

Chavimayya, p, 61 

Chavunda, p, 33 

Chenna-KéSava, g, 51 

Chenna-K Sava, te, 47, 48, 49, 51, 57, 
68, 71 

Chenna-Parévanatha, g, 61 

Chenna-Parégvanatha, te, 61 

Chikka-Hanasoge, pl, 62 

Chikmagalur, pl, 16 

Chitradurga, pl, 15 

Chdlas, dy, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 24 

Chdla, kg, 19 

Coorg, pil, 16 

Copenhagen, pl, 27, 31, 61 

Cress, p, 31, 53, 63 
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Daksayani, p, 92 

Danish, p, 27 

Dattatréya, g, 88 

Dehutageri, p/, 23 

Deputy Commissioner, off, 29 

Dewan, off, 29 

Dharwar, pi, 15 

Dhatr, g, 88 

Dhurmana Nayaka, p, 24 

Digambara Jainism, re, 99 

Dinakhara, te, 35 

Director, Archaeological Department, 
off, 29, 51, 53 

Dodda-Gaddavalli, p/, 58 

D6érasamudra (also Dvarasamudra), 
pl, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 45 

Dorasamudra, tk, 25, 36, 44 

Dravidian, ra, 19, 20, 24 

Dravidian, te, 27 

Drohagharatta, te, 35 

Dudda, pi, 31, 51, 58, 61 

Dulvoy Devaraja Urs, p, 31 

Dvaravatipura, pl, 32 


East India, pl, 27 
Echale, p, 21 
English, /g, 29 
English, p, 29 
Ereyanga, p, 17 
Europe, 31, 32 


Fergusson, p, 33, 37, 38, 42 
Forbes, p, 40, 42 

Gadag, pl, 18, 19 

Gajasura, g, 82 

Galagéévara, g, 35 

Galageya, p, 35 

Ganapati, g, 58, 60 

Ganas, p, 95 

Ganééa, g, 27, 59, 79, 84, 94, 95 
Ganga, rg, 16, 17, 18 

Ganga Kingdom, kg, 15 
Gangas, dy, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 99 
Gangavadi, rg, 15, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24 
Ganjigatta, p/, 23 

Garuda, g, 95 

Gaudugere, pli, 25 

Gaveras, p, 23 

Gaveréévara, te, 23 
Ghiyasud-din, pl, 15 

Gojjas, p, 23 

Gojjésvara, te, 23 

Gommata, g, 99 

Gopilas, g, 41, 76 
Govardhanagiri, mt, 74 
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G6vinda, g, 47, 49, 51, 58 

Govindanahalli, pl, 25 

Gdvindéésvara, g, 47 

G6vindésvara, te, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 91 

Grama, pl, 58 

Guddalésvara, te, 36 

Gulliford, p, 29 

Gundlupet, pl, 19 


Hagari, pl, 15 

Halebid, pi, 23, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 67, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 85, 87, 89, 90, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 98, 99 

Haleya-bidu, pi, 32 

Hangal, pi, 15 

Hanuman, g, 27 

Hara, g, 21, 24, 89 

Haranahalli, pl, 24 

Hari, g, 21, 24, 89 

Harihara, g, 21, 59, 60, 88, 89 

Harihara, pl, 24, 31, 58 

Harihara, te, 45 

Hariharapura, pl, 24, 27, 58, 60, 61, 77, 
78, 89, 93 : 

Hariharapura, fe, 24, 59, 60, 61 

Hariharéévara, te, 24, 77, 89, 93 

Harnahalli, pl, 24, 25 

Hassan, pl, 16, 27, 31, 32, 47, 51, 53, 
58, 61, 75, 89 

Haveri, p/, 23, 94 

Hémavati, pi, 16 

Hémavati, r, 16 

Hefijéru, pi, 15 

Heragu, pl, 23, 27, 31, 61, 62, 63, 101 

Hindu, art, 37, 99 

Hindu, g, 85, 99 

Hindu, re, 18, 29, 75, 77, 85, 89, 92, 
93, 99 

Hire-Emmiganur, pl, 23, 24 

Hiri-Kadlur, pl, 27, 51, 53, 57, 77, 93, 
94, 95 

Hole-Narasipura, pi, 25 

Honnavara, p/, 20 

Hosaholalu, pi, 25 

Hoysala, art, 72, 73, 76, 79, 80, 96, 98 

Hoysalas, dy, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 32, 33, 34, 37, 
41, 45, 51, 58, 61, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
73, 74, 76, 82, 87, 89, 91, 93, 97, 99, 
101 

Hoysala, kg, 15, 22, 25, 26, 28, 37, 88 

Hoysala, te, 21, 27, 44, 57, 71, 72, 76, 
77, 78, 80, 86, 87, 89, 93, 95, 96 
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HoysaJanad, (HoysaJa-nad) 
pl, 15, 19 
Hoysalésvara, te, 20, 23, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 44, 67, 71, 74, 80, 90 
Hulikal, p/, 25 
Hullabid (Halebid), p/, 27, 29 
Hullekere, pi, 20 
Humcha, pi, 16 


India, p/, 27, 33, 37, 87 

Indra, g, 84, 95 

Isvara, g, 25, 44, 53, 76 

Iévara, te, 23, 24, 25, 45, 50, 52, 53, 57, 
75, 85, 87, 92, 93 


Jadeya-Sankhara, te, 45 
Jagadékamalla II, k, 17 
Jaina, g, 99 
Jaina, re, 24, 62, 63, 65, 75, 93, 101 
Jaina, te, 27, 43, 46, 99 
Jaina Bastis, te, 35, 43, 62, 63, 72 
Jainism, re, 20, 99 
Jains, p, 20, 23 
Jaita-Narayana, g, 62 
Jaita- Narayana, te, 62 
Jakkale, p, 61 
Jakkeyanahalli, pl, 49 
Jarhbunatha-Akhilandésvara, 

te, 24 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, k, 25 
Javagal, pl, 25, 67 
Javagallu, pl, 25 ; 
Jina, g, 62, 72, 75, 99, 101 
Jinalaya, te, 35 
Jinanathapura, pl, 23 


Kabbam, pl, 15 
Kabbani, r, 15 
Kadambas, dy, 15, 16, 99 
Kadavas, dy, 21, 24 
Kadru, p, 92 

Kadur, pi, 16, 49 
Kailasa, mt, 74 

Kala, g, 82: - 
Kalale, p, 24 

Kalésvara, te, 49 
Kalidasa, p, 47, 49 
Kalimayya-heggade p, 49 
Kaliya, g, 71, 74 
Kaliya-mardana, g, 41 
Kalyani, pl, 15, 17 
Kama, g, 82 
Kama-Hoysala, k, 17 
Kamatéévara, te, 62, 63 
Kambadahalli, pi, 20, 23 
Kanarese, /g, 29 
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Kanchi, pi, 15, 18, 21 

Kaiichiyakka, p, 33 

Kankaja, g, 81 

Kankala Bhairava, g, 81 

Kannanur, pl, 24, 25, 32, 37 

Kanneya-Nayaka, p, 33 

Karnataka, kg, 20, 21 

Karnataka, rg, 18, 24, 25, 76, 78, 88, 
91, 97, 99 

Kartikéya, g, 27, 50, 91 

Karwar, pi, 15 

Kasyapa, p, 92 

Kaumiari, g, 94, 95 

KaAvéri, r, 15, 16 

Kédarégvara, te, 23, 31, 35, 36, 37, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 65, 66, 67, 71, 73, 74, 76, 
79, 80, 96 

Kellangere, pi, 24 

Kenara, pl, 15 

Kééava, g, 21, 24 

Kééava, te, 25, 45, 46, 69, 72, 74, 76 

KéSava-Nayaka, p, 33 

Kesiyahalli, p/, 23 

Kétaladévi, p, 37 

Ketamalla, p, 33 

Kirti-Narayana, te, 19 

Kodakani, p/, 23 

Kogali, pi, 24 

Kogundi, pi, 23 

Kolar, pi, 16 

Kolatur, pi, 23 

Koneril, pi, 45 

Kongalvas, dy, 16 

Konkana, pi, 15 

Konow, Dr., p, 40, 42 

Koppe-Chennigaraya, te, 45 

Koravangala, pi, 20, 27, 31, 47, 49, 51, 
52, 55, 56, 82, 87, 91, 92 

KoylaJésvara, te, 23 

Koyilalga], p, 23 

Krishna, M. H., p, 46 

Krsna, g, 24, 71, 74, 76 

Krsna, r, 15 

Krsna, te, 36, 41, 71 

Kuditini, p/, 23 

Kumara, g, 79, 84, 90, 91, 95 

Kumarasvamihill, mt, 91 

Kumbaléévara, te, 36 

Kundanai, pi, 26 

Kundavada, pl, 23 

Kuruvatti, pl, 23 

Kusana, dy, 88 


Lakkanna, te, 87, 88 : 
Lakkanna-Viranna, te, 42, 44, 45 
Lakkundi, p/, 18 


Laksmi, g, 27, 77, 84, 89 

Laksmidévi, te, 58 

Laksmi-Narasimha, g, 58, 60, 78 

Laksmi-Narasimha, te, 25 

Laksmi-Narayana, te, 25, 67 

Lgventhal, p, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 44, 46, 50, 51, 53, 60, 61, 63, 
78 


MaAaba, p, 41 
Mac Donell, p, 40, 42 
Maddiraja, p, 47, 49 
Madhusidana, te, 24 
Madhusidanapura, pi, 23, 24, 25 
Madras, pi, 31 
Madura, pl, 15, 18 
Magala, pl, 23 
Mahabharata, text, 66, 67 
MahakAli, g, 93 
Mahialingésvara, te, 23 
Maharaja, off, 38 
Mahéévara, g, 79, 87 
Mahéévari, g, 94, 95 
Makasamudra, tk, 49 
Makavve, p, 47, 49 
Mallikarjuna, te, 24, 41, 67 
Mandya, pi, 16 
Manikéévara, g, 34 
Manikéévara, te, 36 
Manjrabad, pl, 16 
Manmatha, g, 89 
Marale, pi, 20 
Markdandéya-purana, text, 94 
Markuli, p/, 23 
Mavutanahalli, pi, 23 
Mayi, p, 98 
MaAyi-sahani, 97, 98 
Melkote, pi, 19 
Methodist, re, 29 
Mitra, g, 88 
Mogavada, pi, 97 
Moller, C. A., p, 27 
Mudgere, pi, 16 
Muhammadan. p, 33 
Milésankara, te, 25 
Mile-Singésvara, te, 24 
Mummuridandas, 23 
Mysore, pl, 16, 27, 29, 31, 32, 38, 39, 63 
Mysore Archaeological Department, 
off, 29, 40, 42, 44, 46, 51, 61 


Naga, g, 50, 92 
Nagalapura, pi, 25 
Nagamangala, pi, 20 
Naga-Nagini, g, 92 
Nagara Jindlaya, te, 23 
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Nagaréévara, fe, 36 

Nagésvara or Nakéévara, te, 55, 82, 87, 
92 

Nagini, g, 50, 92 

Naka, p, 47 

Nakanathéévara, te, 49 

Nakaraja, p, 49, 50 

Nakésvara, g, 49 

Nakéévara, te, 49, 50, 51, 55 

Nakharas, p, 23 

Nakharé§vara, te, 23, 36 

Nandi, g, 27, 29, 82, 87, 94, 95 

Nandi Tavare, pi, 23 

Na@rasimha, k, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 34 

Narasimha I, k, 17, 24, 45, 47, 61 

Narasimha II, k, 17, 21, 23, 24 

Narasimha III, k, 17, 24, 25, 97 

Narasimhi, g, 94 

Narasimhéévara, te, 24 

Narayanas, te, 19, 24 

Narayanigvariya, fe, 24 

Nataraja, g, 78 

National Museum, off, 27, 32, 65, 89 

Nila, g, 82 

Nimbaja, g, 33, 35 

Nirrita, g, 94 

Nolarhbavadi, rg, 16 

North Konkana, pi, 15 

North Karnataka, rg, 18 

Nrtya Bhairava, g, 80 

Nuggehalli, p/, 25, 67 


Padmandbha, fe, 51 
Padmalésvara, te, 24 
Pafichalingésvara, te, 40, 42, 69, 72, 89 
Pafichikégvara, te, 36, 37, 38, 70 
Pandyas, dy, 15, 21, 23, 24 
Parsvanatha, g, 35, 63 
Parsvanatha Basti, te, 35 
Parvati, g, 79, 82, 89 

Peder Hansen, p, 27 
Porhbuccha, pi, 16 
Poysalésvara, te, 24, 37 
Pradyumna, g, 89 

Pratyiisa, g, 87, 88 

Priti, g, 89 

Puranas, text, 76, 82, 92, 93 
Pusana, g, 88 

Puspagiri, mt, 41, 44 


Rajah, off, 27, 38 
Ramachandra, p, 98 
Ramanatha, g, 97 
Ramaniatha, p, 17, 25 
Ramanathapura, pi, 25 
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Ramanuja, p, 18, 19 
RamAanujacharya, p, 18 
Ramayana, text, 66, 67 
Ramesvaram, pl, 18 

Ranga Nadar (Ranganatha), g, 53 
Ranganatha, g, 51, 53, 58, 59, 60, 77 
Ranganatha, te, 36, 51, 53, 77 
Rastrakitas, dy, 15, 16, 17, 99 
Rati, g, 89 

Rattas, p, 15 

Ravana, g, 74 

Rea, A., p, 40, 42 
Récheya-sahani, p, 97 

Rice, B. L., p, 29, 38 

Rudra, g, 88, 91 

Rudréévara, te, 36, 41 
Ripamandana, text, 79 


Sabhamantap, fe, 51 

Saiva, re, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 32, 33, 
41, 47, 65, 75, 88, 97. 

Saiva, te, 20, 21, 23, 34, 36, 37, 46, 72 

Saivism, re, 20, 78 

Sakti, g, 21, 44, 67, 72, 75, 81, 83, 84, 
92, 93, 95 

Salas, 71, 72 

Salabhafijika, g, 26, 48, 64, 74 

Sdluva-Tikkamadéva, p, 98 

Saluvaya, p, 98 

Samabhanga, g, 85 

Sarhhara Marti, g, 82 

Samhara Purusa, g, 81, 82 

Sandur, pi, 91 

Sanmukha, g, 91 

Santala, p, 45 

Santaras, dy, 16 

Santigrama, pl, 23, 49 

Santinatha, g, 35 

Santinatha Basti, te, 35 

Santigvara Basti, te, 23 

Saptamatrkas (also Saptamafrkds), g, 
29, 53, 84, 93, 94, 95 

Sarasvati, g, 44, 59, 60, 71, 84, 86, 87, 
93, 97 

Sateyanahalli, p/, 23 

Saumyanayaki, te, 45, 46, 49 

Savita, g, 88 

Savitri, g, 87 

Sésa, g, 53, 77 

Sesasayi, g, 77 

Settis, p, 23 

Seuna, dy, 98 

Shimoga, pl, 15, 16 

Siddhéévara, te, 23, 94 

Siddapura, pl, 27, 44, 46, 80, 85, 87, 
92, 93, 96 
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Sige-nad, rg, 47 

Silaharas, dy, 15 

Silparatna, text, 92 

Simsa, r, 16 

Sindaghatta, pl, 23 

Sindas, re, 15 

Singésvara, g, 35 

Siva, g, 21, 25, 27, 29, 32, 35, 44, 47, 
50, 67, 72, 74, 75, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 85, 87, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
97 

Siva, te, 25, 33, 41, 45, 46, 47, 85, 87, 
88, 93, 97 

Sivaliiga, g, 27 

Sivapuras, pl, 23 

Sivara, pl, 24 

Sogi, pl, 24 

Somaléévara, te, 24 

S6mana-dannayaka, p, 25 

Somanathapura (also Somanathapur), 
pl, 25, 69, 76 

Sdémanatha-Sivapura, pi, 25 

Soméévara, p, 24, 25, 32 

Sdméévara III, p, 17 

Soméévara, te, 24 

Soseyir, pl, 15, 16, 17, 32 

South India, pl, 15, 18, 27, 91, 96, 97, 
99 

South Konkana, pl, 15 

Sravana Belgola, p/, 20, 23, 99, 101 

Sri, g, 21 

Srirangam, pl, 25, 36 

Sri-Vaisnava, re, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 33, 36, (also Sri-Vaisnavism) 45, 
46, 76, 88 

Sri-Vaisnava, te, 21 

Subrahmanya, g, 91 

Sirya, g, 21, 42, 44, 50, 75, 87, 88, 91, 
92 

Sirya, te, 24, 50, 54, 87 

Svamimalai, mt, 91 

Svayambhu- Mallikarjuna, g, 35 


Taila II, p, 17 

Talakad, pl, 15, 18, 19, 20 
Talilur, pl, 23 

Talur, pl, 23 

Tamil, p, 24 

Tamil, kg, 21, 25 

Tamil, rg, 29 

Tamil-nad, rg, 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 91 
Tandaga, pl, 25 
Tandavésvara, g, 46, 50 
Tantrapala Hemmadi, p, 24 
Tarikeri, pl, 23 
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Telligas, p, 23 
Telligésvara, te, 23 
Telugu Chédas dy, 24 
Tenginaghatta, p/, 20 
Térina Basti, te, 101 
Thomsen, p, 78 
Tirthankara, g, 99, 101 
Tirukkadiyur, pl, 25 
Tirumayyan, pi, 25 
Tiruvannaikkovil, pi, 24 
Tonnur, pi, 19 
Tranquebar, pl, 27 
Trikita Basti, te, 23 
Trimirti, te, 23 
Tumkur, pi, 16 

Tunga, r, 16 
Tungabhadri, r, 15, 16, 18, 21 
Turuvekere, pi, 25 
Tvasta, g, 88 


Ucchangi, pl, 15 

Umi, g, 79, 87 

Umiadévi, p, 36 
Uma-Mahéévara, g, 78, 88 
Usa, g, 87, 88 


Vadda-Santigrama, pl, 47 

Vagdévi, g, 93 

Vahana-mantap, te, 46 

Vaijayanti, ornament, 91 

Vaisnava, re, 18, 21, 23, 24, 42, 45, 62, 
65, 75 

Vaisnava, fe, 19, 20, 36 

Vaisnavadvarapdlakas, g, 42 

Vaisnavi, g, 94, 95 

Vaisnavism, re, 25, 76, 78 

Varada, pl, 15 

Varahi, g, 94, 95 

Varuna, g, 88 

Vedas, text, 85 

Védavati, 7, 15, 16 

Vélapura, pl, 45 

Vellore, pl, 27, 29 

Vénugopala, g, 76 

Vighnasante, pl, 25 

Vijayanagara, dy, 51 

Vijaya-Narayana, fe, 19, 20, 23, 24, 32, 
45 

Vindhyagiri, mt, 20 

Vinaydaditya, p, 17 

Vira BallaJa, k, 17, 21, 23, 41, 49 

Vira BallaJa II (also Vira-Ballaja), k, 

17, 23, 25, 36, 37, 45, 47, 61 

Vira Ballaja III, k, 15, 17, 25 

Vira BallaJapura, pl, 24 
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Vira-Banajjigas, 23 16, 77, 78, 82, 84, 87, 88, 89, 92, 95 Visnuvardhana Poysalésvara, k, 33 
Virabhadra, g, 82, 94 Visnu, k, 17, 18, 19 Visnuvisvara, te, 45, 46, 60 
Virabhadra, te, 23, 36 Visnu, te, 19, 24, 25, 41, 45, 76, 88 Vivasvan, g, 88 
Vira-Ganga-Hoysala-Déva, k, 33 Visnu-Anantasayi, g, 85 

Vira Narasithha, k, 37 Visnusamudra, pl, 35 Yadava, dy, 98 

Vira Narasithha I, k, 61 Visnu-Sésasayi, g, 77 Yagachi, r, 16 

Vira Narasimha II, k, 51 Visnuvardhana, k, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, | Yakkama, p, 98 

Vira-Narayana, te, 19 35, 33, 45, 61, 76 Yaksa, g, 72 

Visnu, g, 23, 25, 27, 46, 67, 72, 74, 75, Visnuvardhana Jindlaya, te, 35 Yogisvari, g, 84 
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